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® Yes, coach, it IS easy, with a 
Reach Last-Bilt ball — easy to get 
smooth, balanced flight every time. 

What you want is a ball that’s 
perfectly round—a ball built over 
a last to make a perfect sphere. 
Only this LAST-BILT roundness 
gives truly accurate performance 
in passing and shooting. 

Reach gives sure-fingered han- 
dling, too — with tough, pebble- 
grained leather and inverted 


Channel Seams. 








A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON oe 
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Universal Reversible type motor 
110 V 60 Cycle AC or DC current 
Can be attached to any table 


See your sporting goods dealer now or write us today for deliver- 
ice and for more detailed information on this efficient time- 
saving tool. 


@ No more pliers or sore hands and short tempers 
@ Removes and puts on cleats in a mere jiffy 
@ Portable—changes cleats with shoes on player 


£ 








7 @ For many years you have been reading the an- 
oh , fy nouncements of our Reconditioning Division in the 
MY “ Athletic Journal. This summer let us expertly re- 

NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. pair your old footballs, basketballs, volley balls 








and all equipment. Write us for price list. 


The Raleigh Athletic Equipment Corp. - New Rochelle, N. Y. » Reconditioning Division 
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TRIPLED! 


The three men pictured above are typical 
of the many ambitious young men who 
have left coaching for the greater oppor- 
tunities offered by a career as sales re- 
presentative for The Mutual Life. 

They are finding that the same qualities 
which made them good coaches—a sin- 
cere liking for people and a keen competi- 
tive spirit—are now helping them achieve 
success in their new work. At the same 
time, they are enjoying the satisfaction of 
providing an important service in their 
communities, and there is no limit to 
their potential incomes. 

Perhaps you possess the capacity for a 
successful and profitable career as one of 
our Field Underwriters, but you may 
hesitate to leave your present position 
because you are not sure of your abilities. 
There’s an easy way for you to find out, 
by sending for a copy of our scientific 
Aptitude Test. If you qualify, our nearest 
manager will explain the excellent on-the- 
job training program we offer to help you 
become established. In addition, our 
famous Mutual Lifetime Compensation 
Plan provides liberal commissions and 
special service fees, plus a comfortable 
retirement income at 65. 

Send for the Aptitude Test today! 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


Alexander E. Patterson 
President 


GENTLEMEN: 
Please send me your Aptitude Test. 


Name ER 
Home Address. 


34 Nossav Street 
New York 5,N.Y 

















Ithough no action has as yet been 
A taken, it has been proposed that 
skiing be made an approved sport 
for high school students in Idaho .. . 
With the exception of the half-mile 
relay, track records made by Okla- 
homa high school athletes are better 
than the national average in every 
event... The first Tennessee State 
High School Clinic and Coaching 
School will be held this year at the 
University of Tennessee on July 29, 
30, 31. Coach Jim Tatum of the Un- 
iversity of Maryland will lecture on 
the IT and Bob Neyland and his 
staff will also. give instruction in foot- 
ball... Baseball has again become a 
major sport in the high schools. 
There are now approximately 8500 
high school teams and twenty-seven 
states that have state-wide series which 
crown a state champion... Revived 
for the first time since the war forced 
its abandonment seven years ago, the 
National Collegiate Table Tennis 
tournament was held at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma on May 22 and 23 
... Also something new for those look- 
ing for a means of expanding their 
athletic programs, the first annual 
National Collegiate Rodeo, sponsor- 
ed by the Colorado Western State 
College at Gunnison, Colorado, was 
held on May 8. Among the events 
included were calf-roping, bull-riding 
and bareback broncho riding. 

* * . 


liver “Ollie” Olson, former 

Northwestern University athlete, 
has been appointed head football 
coach at Beloit College, succeeding 
James Esterbrook who resigned to 
enter private business. Olson played 
fullback for Northwestern for three 
years, graduating in 1934. Olson 
comes from Black Hills Teachers 
College, where he has been head 
coach since his discharge from the 
navy in 1946. Olson was also cap- 
tain of the Wildcat track team, and 
served as track coach at Carleton and 
Macalester. At Carleton he assisted 
in football and was head football 
mentor at Macalester. An interest- 
ing quirk of fate brings Ollie once 
again together with his high school 
track coach, Herbert Hodges. H 
who coached Wheaton, Illinois, High 


School when Ollie was on the team, 
is now track coach at Beloit . . . Grin- 
nell, another member of the Midwest 
Conference, recently engaged two 
high school coaches to fill vacancies 
in its athletic department. Hervey 
A. Brown leaves his duties as football 
coach at Lovell, Wyoming, High 
School to become line coach, and 
Burl Berry resigns as athletic director 
at Teachers High School in Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, to become track coach. 
Johnny Pfitsch leaves the post of 
athletic director and football and 
basketball coach at Midland College, 
Fremont, Nebraska to become basket- 
ball coach at Grinnell. 

* e * 

t the recent N.C.A.A. wrestling 
A\crampionships held at Lehigh 
University, the Olympic rules were 
used to acquaint the college wrestlers 
with what they will be up against at 
London this summer. These rules 
proved to be unpopular with both the 
contestants and the spectators. The 
Olympic rules favor the wrestlers 
with strength rather than agility. The 
“rolling fall” counts heavily under 
the Olympic rules, and a fall during 
any part of the match ends it at 
once .. . For some strange reason, col- 
lege baseball coaches usually come 
directly from college ranks or have 
played professional ball. However, 
Frank Prentup, whose Colorado team 
is leading the Big Seven Conference 
has coached for thirteen years in 
Kansas high schools, namely, Geneseo, 
Frankfort, Beloit and Manhattan... 
Marvin Bell goes from Milwaukee 
East Division High School to duties 
as end coach at Marquette... Roy 
Wilson who has been line coach at 
Fair Park High School in Shreveport, 
La., has been named assistant foot- 
ball coach at L.S.U....When “Bo” 
Rowland resigned his football chores 
at Oklahoma City University to take 
over the footballers at George Wash- 
ington, his place was taken by Orville 
Tuttle, line coach for the Boston 
Yanks last year. Tuttle will be assist- 
ed by an equally famous gridiron 
great, Ace Gutonski... Bill Pescione, 
former football coach at St. Bernard's 
High School in Fitchburg, Massachu- 
setts, has been named assistant foot- 

(Continued on page 39) 
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NOKONA gives added protection in the new molded 
helmet with foam rubber padding and leather binding. 
Offered in the following three models: 


3WAR—Outside covered entirely with foam 
rubber and soft leather. 


3WAL—Outside entirely covered with leather. 
‘ 3WA —Vulcanized molded fiber, uncovered. 
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o far as we know there are no 

secrets in the successful employ- 
ment of the punt as an integral part 
of the offense. I make no claim to 
having a secret formula for coaching 
my punters nor do I offer anything 
new on the technique of kicking. 
Although I will cover technique in 
this article, most of what I know 
about actual kicking may be found 
in any good textbook on football 
or will probably be explained and 
demonstrated at next summer's 
coaching schools. 

Whatever success I might have had 
as a punting coach I attribute to 
four factors: (1) I am convinced that 
the punt and quick-kick are power- 
ful ground-gaining offensive weap- 
ons. (2) I work diligently, search- 
ing for, and developing, potential 
kickers, and drill my squad on the 
kicking game as a part of each work- 
out. (3) I instruct our field generals 
thoroughly in how to use the kick- 
ing game most effectively, and most 
important of all (4) I put my theories 
into actual practice in competition. 


Kicking Game Is Fully Unappreciated 


Space limitation does not allow 
much opportunity to enlarge on the 
value of the kick as an offensive 
weapon. Even attempting to do so 
might be compared to giving advice 
when your enemies won't believe it 
and your friends won't need it. Many 
experienced coaches are already con- 
vinced of the value, but the young- 
sters in the coaching game who cling 
to the theory that every play is a 
potential touchdown, will still wait 
until fourth down to kick under 
most circumstances. 

The average spectator does not 
appreciate the value of sound kick- 
ing strategy, nor do the sports writ- 





a 





ers hunt feverishly for new super- 
latives to describe brilliance in this 
department. The spectators pay a 
rousing tribute to the “scat” back 
who runs east-west for a net gain 
of eight yards and the sports writ- 
ers put his picture in the Sunday 
morning sport pages, but both let 
a well-placed punt from the kick- 
er’s 30-yard line, that gave the ball 
back to his team three plays later 
on the fifty, go unnoticed. Suffice 
it to say that most of the close games, 
Saturday after Saturday, are decided 
by a break in some phase of the 
kicking game. 


Work On It! 


If the kicking game is to figure 
prominently in the offensive pat- 
tern, several plays from the long- 
punt formation become necessary. 
To kick every time we go into long- 
punt formation is to dare the op- 
position to block the kicks. There- 
fore, we like to have the following 
lays to keep our opponents guessing: 
(1) A fake-kick and sweep around 
our right end. (2) A fake-kick and 
hand-off to the fullback (Statue-of- 
Liberty style), hitting inside or out- 
side the cefensive right end. (3) A 
quick-opening trap-play on the weak- 
side tackle with the short-side half- 
back carrying the ball. (4) A trap on 
the weak-side guard with the short- 
side halfback spinning to the fullback. 
(5) A fullback buck, between the 


guards. (6) A fake-kick and pass “up 






the slot” between the halfbacks and 
(7) A pass in the right flat zone. It is 
easy to visualize the effect that these 
running plays and the flat pass have 





TAN LAMBERT spent thirteen 

years coaching football at Austin, 
Texas, High School where his teams 
won one state championship and 
compiled «a ten-year won-lost per- 
centage of .870. During this period 
his teams failed to score only three 
times. He has developed such kick- 
ers as Raymond Jones, Bobby Coy 
Lee and Sonny Wyatt and is author 
of “The Quarterback’s Bluebook’’. 











on the rushers involved, and how the 
deep pass makes the halfbacks a 
little slower to drop back to help the 
safety return the punt. 

Our daily work schedules gener- 
ally have this notation somewhere 
in the plans: “Long punt: approxi- 
mately ten minutes.” For this we 
put our third team on defense and 
first team on offense in the long- 
punt formation. Then we _ stand 
between the defensive halfbacks fac- 
ing the offensive 'team and give them 
signals on our fingers as to which 
play from the long-punt formation 
we want them to run. Holding the 
finger signals against the chest hides 
them from the defensive backs, and 


we are behind the linemen and line- 
backers so they cannot see the sig- 
nals either. In calling the plays we 
give the punt signal on an average 
of about every third time and then 
intersperse the others between them. 
The defense is instructed to make 
an honest effort to block the punt. 
In this way we can give the players 
practice punting under pressure and 
running the various other plays from 
the punt formation under game con- 
ditions. After we have drilled the 
first group in this way, we put in 
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another team and repeat the process. 
Once the squad becomes accustomed 
to the routine, ten minutes are 
enough to spend on it. We consider 
this to be one of the most valuable 
periods of the workout. We do not 
think this is too much time to spend 
on plays that we know will be called 
from five to twelve times every week. 


Quarterbacks Must Know 
How to Use It 


Our first phase in training quarter- 
backs is entitled, “When to Punt.” 
It generally takes us four or five 
45-minute sessions with the field 
generals to convince them of the 
value of the punt and show them 
how we want it interwoven into the 
over-all strategy. We emphasize the 
point that if they do not make mis- 
takes in calling the kicking game, 
their generalship up to our 40-yard 












6 
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line will be good; and that our first 
yardstick for measuring their ability 
as field generals depends on how 
intelligently they use the kicking 
game. Since we are going to punt 
on first or second down behind our 
20-yard line, there is no sense in 
being in anything except the long- 
punt formation back in that territory. 
It should be kept in mind that all 
of this instruction comes before we 
ever mention any other part of of- 
fensive strategy. In other words we 
consider this the cornerstone of our 
offense. 

When the foundation is laid and 
the season begins, we tell the quarter- 
backs from week to week how we 
want the punting game called. Some- 
times conditions will alter our gen- 
eral strategy. We might give the 
blanket instruction, “Let’s cheat-one 
down in the kicking game today,” 
or “Cheat one down on the kick- 
ing strategy when the wind is against 
us, and stick pretty closely to the 
book when it is with us.” This is 
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merely giving instructions to wait 
one down later each time to kick 
than is generally done under those 
circumstances. 


Now Use It! 


The last step is to insist that the 
game be called according to our in- 
structions in regular competition. It 
is sheer folly to spend as much time 
and effort as we do in developing a 
good kicking game based on sound 
kicking strategy, and then wait until 
fourth down to punt in the game. 
This goes back to gur first point— 
the coach must first of all believe in 
the punting game as an offensive 
weapon. He must make his quarter- 
back realize that the game is played 
in four quarters and that the winner 
is determined by the team that is 
ahead at the end of the last one. He 
must also have the long-range idea 
in building up to the touchdown 
rather than using the _hit-or-miss 
theory. He must not be in too great 
a hurry to score because the saying, 
“haste makes waste” certainly ap- 
plies to offensive strategy in football. 
It is offensive, not defensive play, 
that “uses up” a team. Couple sound 
kicking with sound defense; kick and 
“bide your time” until you are in 
position to put on a scoring drive. 
This won’t give you as many first 
downs nor as many yards gained as 
your opponents, but it will net more 
touchdowns. 

The following incident is one of 
many that convinced me of the value 


of the quick kick as an offensive weap- 
on: In 1942, in what finally turned 
out to be the state championship 
game, we had the ball in mid-field 
with three minutes to play and we 
were trailing 10 to 7. On third down 
we quick-kicked out-of-bounds on our 
opponents’ three-yard line. They gave 
us an intentional safety, making the 
score 10 to 9 with less than three min- 
utes to play. Our halfback made a 
nice run back on the return of the 
free kick, pulled a sneak pass and 
scored. Then, after we kicked off to 
them, they started passing from ~—_ 
in their territory and the same half- 
back intercepted one and returned 
it all the way for the second touch- 
down. The final score was 23 to 10. 
The stands and the newspapers went 
wild over the two pass-plays, but the 
brilliantly executed quick-kick that 
made it possible, went by unnoticed. 


The accompanying _ illustrations 
show the punting form of Reed 
Quinn, 185-pound punter and quick- 
kicker on the Austin 1947 team. 
Quinn’s season average was 45.7 yards. 
His form is not an example of per- 
fection, but the results were excellent. 
His best single game performance 
was seven kicks for a 54.5-yard aver- 
age. Two of these kicks went out-of- 
bounds on the one-yard line. 


Illustration 1 shows his full step 
with the left foot as he gets his rhythm 
before starting the swing with the 
kicking foot. Note the position of the 
right hand on the ball. In this step 
he has extended the ball farther in 
front of him. 
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Illustration 2 shows the layout as 
his kicking foot starts its upward 
swing, and as he prepares to drop the 
ball with both hands simultaneously. 
He is dropping the ball higher from 
the ground in this picture than we like 
to have him, thus causing him to pull 
his weight backward. 


Illustration 3 shows the contact of 
the foot with the ball. The camera 
clicked a split second late and gives 
an exaggerated illustration of having 
the toe depressed and turned to the 
inside at the moment of contact. Note 
how low the ball is at the point of 
contact. 

Illustration 4. The first stage of the 





follow-through after the kick. 

Illustration 5. The completion of 
the follow-through. 

Illustration 6 “Coming back 
Down” after the kick. 

Illustration 7. Quinn used this un- 
orthodox stance for two reasons: (1) 
He could kick better using the quick- 
kick rocker step. (2) Our snapper- 
back was not too strong; therefore, he 
kicked from eight yards back using 
this stance on our long-punt forma- 
tion and all quick kicks. 

Illustration 8 shows him just as he 
received the ball from the center from 
the upright stance used in the long- 
punt formation. His kicking foot is 





slightly in advance of the other foot, 
his knees and waist slightly bent and 
his arms extended over the kicking 
leg. 

his illustration also shows his grip 
on the ball with the left hand and the 
position of the ball over the kicking 
foot as he prepares to take his first 
short step with the kicking foot. 

Illustration 9 shows the first half- 
step with the kicking foot. Note that 
the ball is still just a little above the 
knees and that the body is still in a 
semicrouch. 

Illustration 10 shows the layout 
from the front and the relation of the 
ball to the front of his body. 
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Pass Defense 


In Minnesota 


By Kenneth Wilson 
Bemidji, Minnesota, High School 


ASS DEFENSE is the “Hot Po- 

tato” of football wherever football 
is played. The down-town quarter- 
backs are either giving the coach 
credit for having a good pass defense 
which can throw up the “iron cur- 
tain” on all opposing passing com- 
binations, or are condemning him for 
not having a pass defense at all. How 
often we have heard the remark, “He 
has a great ball club, but it is too bad 
that he doesn’t have a pass defense.” 
Incidentally, most teams that have a 
high percentage of wins usually are 
given credit for having a good pass 
defense, and the ones that are on the 
short end of the score most frequently 
are the teams that the down-town 
quarterbacks claim lack the necessary 
pass defense. If we assume the preced- 
ing statement to be correct, it be- 
hooves us, as coaches, to take steps to 
remedy the situation if we have not 
already done so. My suggestion is 
that all coaches should realize that an 
effective pass defense is a “must” for 
a well-rounded football team. In or- 
der to accomplish this objective, as 
much time and effort should be spent 
on pass defense as on any phase of 
football. Then, even though a me- 
chanically-perfect defense is devised, 
there is always the possibility of a 
Dick Lawrence or a Benny Noland 
upsetting the best-laid plans. 

We use the 6-2-2-1 defense at 
Bemidji High School because we feel 
that it is the most direct and effective 
way of defending against a strong 
running and passing attack. Shortly 
after our spring practice gets under- 
way (we are fortunate in the respect 
that we have a spring practice), we 
call our squad together for a chalk 
talk to explain our basic defense. 
During this first meeting, and in all 
succeeding chalk talks, we emphasize 
the following fundamentals and prin- 
ciples as they apply to our pass-defcnse 
pattern. This consists of a combina- 
tion zone: and man-for-man defense 
deployed off of our 6-2-2-1. We par- 
ticularly try to impress upon the line- 
men the important part they play in 
pass defense. Too often linemen, as 
well as spectators, seem to feel that 
stopping a well-oiled passing attack 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Acme 
Number 43, 
Aubrey Fowler 
of Arkansas 
who is cover- 
ing Cason, 
jumped high 
into the air to 
bat the potent- 
ial LSU score 
down in the 
1947. Cotton 
Bowl game in 
Dallas. 





ACO STEWART played end for 

Southern Methodist University in 
1935. He coached at McAllen High 
School for five years before entering 
the Navy. His team at Longview lost 
in the semifinals of the-state race in 
1947. He is a member of the board 
of directors of the Texas High School 
Coaches Association. 


ENNETH “RED” WILSON grad- 

uated from the University of 
Oregon in 1938 where he played 
football under Dr. Clarence Spears. 
He has coached at the high schools 
at Fosston, Little Falls and Bemidji— 
all in Minnesota. He was guest speak- 
er in 1945 at the Minnesota State 
High School Coaching Clinic where 
he discussed the passing attack. 











@and Texas 


By Maco Stewart 





Longview, Texas, High School 


OOD PASS defense is, per- 
haps, the hardest thing to 
teach in football. We attempt to 
teach it through a series of drills. 
Players should be trained, first of 
all, to react fast and be alert. We use 
a drill where the players are placed 
in two facing lines and have each of 
the boys on one side dodge, side-step, 
feint, and attempt to maneuver the 
player opposite him out of position. 
The defensive player must be alert, 
be able to feint and go backward or 
in any direction with his opponent. 
We believe that we are not only 
teaching defense, but also teaching 
our receivers. We give the boys a 
great deal of practice in using a cross- 


. over as they turn to go back with a 
)man. I believe that much time should 


be spent on teaching the boys to re- 
treat and stay behind the receivers. 
The defensive players should be cau- 
tioned about dropping back on their 
heels, or being caught flat-footed. 

We give drills in starts of about ten 
yards each. Players are then taught to 
(1) retreat and look over their out- 
side shoulders; (2) charge forward and 
tackle the receiver as he touches the 
button-hook pass; (3) keep the re- 
ceiver in front of them, play them 
loosely, but not overdo it. 

We teach our players to defend 
against the different types of passes, 
such as (1) the quick pass over the 
middle; (2) the deep pass;~ (3) the 
crossing of the receivers; and (4) the 
two receivers splitting on the’ defen- 
sive man. 

We continually tell our boys that 
the ball is as much theirs as it is the 
offensive team’s while it is in the air. 
They are taught to fight for the ball 
and try for an interception. 

A drill that we use in teaching the 
boys to fight for the ball is to place 
four or five boys in a group, and then 
toss the ball in the air and have the 
boys scramble for it. They are told to 
try to catch it, not just knock it down. 
This will teach them to judge the 
flight of the ball, and will teach 
timing and co-ordination. 

We drill our defensive men on run- 
ning at full speed forward and catch- 
ing a ball. We try to set up a situation 

(Continued on page 42) 





























URING my five years of coaching 
D: have used a basic single-wing 
formation, with variations necessitat- 
ed by changing personnel. I like the 
single wing because of the maximum 
blocking power that may be coupled 
with a considerable amount of decep- 
tion. In this formation, I believe a 
more effective offense may be built 
with a limited supply of outstanding 
backfield men. For instance, if, or 
when, we have had only one good 
back, we have been able to utilize his 
potentialities to a fuller extent than 
with some of the other formations. 

It is commonly mentioned that the 
single-wing formation has a weakness 
for plays to its short side. In our case 
we found this to be untrue; our re- 
verses were our most effective ground- 
gaining plays in most of our games. 


Selection of Linemen 


The average material fits the single 
wing very well. The key men are the 
two ends, the center, and the running 
guard. Both of the ends should be 
agile and, if possible, good sized. They 
have the biggest responsibilities in 
blocking. We have them blocking the 
tackles unaided in most instances. 
Therefore much of our time is spent 
on blocking fundamentals for the 
ends. 

The most important qualification 
in selecting a center is his ability to 
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pass the ball accurately. Without this 
and correct timing of the snap-back, 
many of the plays will be unsuccess- 
ful. We minimize the importance of 
the center’s duty to bl and give 
him aid in most of his blocks, since 
we have found that the average center 
worries about getting his pass off and 
having to block. This worry affects 
the timing of the play. 

The running-guard is a very im- 
portant downfield blocker, and, at 
times, is used to cross-block the de- 
fensive ends and tackles. He need not 
be big, but he should have better-than- 
average speed and agility. If there is 
an over-supply of fullbacks, one may 
be easily shifted to this position. 

Other linemen will be discussed in 
the order of their importance. The 
faster and the more agile of the tackles 
is placed at the left-tackle position. 
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We use this man in pulling out and 
leading the ball-carrier on some of the 
plays. We also use him for cross- 
blocking. On weak-side plays, his 
blocks on the defensive guard must be 
fast, because one usually finds a fast- 
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knifing guard playing in this position. 

If we Save une big, jakiened boys 
who may have other strong football 
attributes but are weak in blocking, 
we place them at right tackle and 
right guard. In most of our plays the 
blocking responsibility here calls for 
easy check-blocks which do not re- 
quire the speed and agility of the 
other line positions. 


Placement of the Backfield Men 


As was mentioned before, if we have 
only one good back, his ability is 
utilized best at the left-half position. 
This is the position where a good 


triple-threat man may be utilized to 
the utmost advantage. 

The next most important player is 
the blocking quarterback. We use him 
on many of our key blocks, such as 
blocking on the tackles and ends, and 
also downfield. Much of the team’s 
success is based on his blocking ability. 
For this position we like a big and 
smart boy, with better-than-average 
speed. A good running-guard may be 
converted to this position with com- 
plete success. 

The right half and fullback may be 
average performers and are of equal 
importance, although we like to place 
the faster man at the right-half po- 
sition so that our reverses will be more 
effective. 


Basic Formation 


The basic formation of the single 
wing is illustrated in Diagram 1. The 
ends are split from one and a half to 
three feet from the tackle. The rest 
of the line is in closed formation. The 
quarterback is about a yard behind 
the left guard so that he is in position 
to receive the snap from center. The 
right half is about one yard back and 
to the outside of the right end. The 
left half is four and a half yards deep, 
in the gap behind left tackle and 
center, and the fullback is four and a 
half yards deep, in the gap between 
the left and right guards. From these 
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positions there are three backs who 
can receive the snap from center. 
Sn w io : % 

Footwork of the Backs 
ee oer Ay er 

We use half-pivots by our left half 
and fullback in our ball-handling. I 
believe that we can get maximum de- 
ception and quicker line-hitting with 
these than by using a full spinner. 
They are, also, much easier to learn 
than the full spinner. 

Let us start with the footwork and 
stance of the left half. His feet are 
about one and a half feet apart, knees 
bent, weight of the body on the balls 
of the feet, and elbows on the thighs. 


When the ball is centered, it should 
hit the left half’s outside thigh just 
slightly above his right knee. As the 
ball is snapped, he steps forward with 
his left foot, at the same time catch- 
ing and bringing the ball back to his 
right hip. With this, the hip should be 
pivoted to the right, hiding the ball 
from the view of the defensive team. 
Following this the fullback runs to 
the left, either faking or getting the 
ball. The fullback’s stance is the same 
as the left half’s. 

The quarterback and right half 
may use the same stance or the three- 
point stance. On the snap of the ball 
each takes a short step, body-fakes to 
the left, and then carries out his as- 
signment on plays to the right. This 
will give added deception and better 
timing for the ball-carrier and his 
blockers. 


Signal System 


Our plays are numbered according 
to the defensive position of the op- 
ponents, the odd numbers to the 
right, and even numbers to the left 
of center, as in Diagram 2. The first 
digit of the play number tells what 
back will get the ball from center 
first, and the type of faking that will 
be used. The second digit denotes the 
direction of the play. 

We standardize the blocking for 
each hole except for a few special 





plays, although we may sacrifice some 
better angles on our blocks in some 
of the play series. We feel that there 
is an advantage in making the line- 
blocking assignments as simple as 
possible. In this way we can have 
more play series in our backfield and 
a more versatile attack. This gives us 
a half-dozen different end runs with 
approximately the same blocking as- 
signments. 


A few simple blocking rules are 
given to our linemen early in the 
season. These rules help simplify their 
blocking assignments against various 
types of defenses. Here is an example: 
On our 7 play, our end has the re- 





sponsibility of blocking the tackle in. 
The line may be heavily over-shifted 
so that this defensive tackle is playing 
well to the outside of our end. Our 
end will then block the man playing 
in front of him in, or if there is no one 
there, he will block the first man to: 
his inside. Next, the defensive tackle 
will be treated as an end and the 
regular defensive end as a line-backer. 


Basic Formation Plays 


Diagram 3. This is our 69 play. 
The left half fakes to the fullback, 
keeps the ball, and runs around the 
defensive left end. The quarterback 
and right half each take a short step 
to the left with a body-fake before 
continuing with their blocks. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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cores in six-man football run 

higher than they do in eleven- 
man because there is more ground 
to cover per man, and because most 
coaches are offense-minded. We spend 
about three-fourths of the time on 
offensive and one-fourth on defensive 
practice. 

In the smaller schools there is not 
enough material to have an offensive 
and a defensive team. There may be 
a few players who excel on offense and 
a few others who excel on defense. 
In such cases they may be inter- 
changed as the need arises. 

In picking the team personnel, the 
coach must look for the following 
qualities in his men: 


1. Speed. I consider this the prime 
requisite for playing six-man foot- 
ball. We do a great deal of running 
during practice all through the sea- 
son. We start gradually the first week 
and increase the tempo through the 
third week. Three or four thirty- 
yard sprints each day during the first 
week and a gradual increase in dis- 
tance to sixty yards are good condi- 
tioners and give the coach the infor- 
mation as to the fast boys. 

2. Shiftiness. This may enable a 
slower man to score as readily as a 
speed “demon.” After three or four 
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days of running and general condi- 
tioning, we divide the boys into two 
squads. Those who are older and more 
experienced are put in one group 
and the younger boys into another. 
In each group we have one line of 
ball-carriers and another of tacklers. 
They change lines after each play. 
The ball-carriers run between two 
parallel ten-yard lines after receiving 
a pass from center. The ball-carrier, 
by being restricted in space, has to 
dodge, change pace and fake to get 
by the tackler. When the ball-carrying 
and tackling are satisfactory, we move 
on to the regulation field. Two lines 
of tacklers form, one on each side of 
the center. The ball is punted and 
the two tacklers go after the ball- 
carrier. By that time we usually know 
who the linemen will be and who 
will be candidates for the back field. 





OHN Skvorak received his early 

training playing basketball and 
baseball at St. Lawrence University. 
During bis six years of coaching six- 
man, bis teams bave won 30, lost 1. 
This summer he will give the course 
in six-man at the New York State 
Athletic Association Coaching School 
at Hamilton College. 











In this practice the linemen are the 
tacklers. 


8. Leg Drive. This is always help- 
ful, especially when a short gain is 
needed for first down. For this, a 
ball-carrier with one-man _interfer- 
ence, runs around the end (right 
and left) and through center against 
a defensive team. A man with good 
leg-drive can make an extra yard 
after being hit. 


Personnel Requirements 


1. Good Pass-Receivers. They help 
the team not only in gaining ground 
but also in acting as decoys. For this, 
practice pass plays should be set up 
against a defensive team so that the 
receiver is working under game con- 
ditions. A coach can tell whether 
his potential varsity end can out- 
maneuver or outrun the defensive 
back. 


2. Good Ball-Handlers. A_ back 
must be a good ball-handler. This 
is especially true in any fake and 
in making a sequence work. We di- 
vide the squad into groups of three 
players, each corresponding to a cen- 
ter, quarterback and halfback. The 
center passes to the quarterback, who 
laterals to the halfback and leads the 
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interference to the right or left as 
indicated. 

In another ball-handling exercise 
we use groups of four players who 
correspond to a center, quarterback, 
halfback and end. The pass goes from 
the center to the quarterback, who 
laterals to the halfback who runs to 
the right and passes to the right end 
cutting to the right, or to the right 
end cutting to the left, or to the 
right end going downfield. The same 
exercise may be worked to the left. 

In a third exercise four players 
are used in a group. These correspond 
to a center, quarterback and two half- 
backs. The pass goes from the cen- 
ter to the quarterback who laterals 
to the halfback. The halfback passes 
to the center over the scrimmage line 
and the center laterals to the second 
halfback. 

The coach should not have too 
much difficulty in determining wheth- 
er the team is better suited for run- 
ning or pass. plays.-If the running sys- 
tem is adopted, there must be enough 
pass plays so that the opposition can 
not play the defensive backs too close- 
ly to stop the running plays. 

3. Good Quarterback Material. The 
quarterback is an important offensive 
cog. He needs to be able to make a 
good play selection, be a good ball- 
handler and a good blocker. 

Although it is possible to substitute 
freely, I let the quarterback handle 
the play situation except when_he 
is ignoring a defensive weakness. The 
defensive left end may be playing 
too closely to the center and a run 
around the left end looks like a 
ground gainer. I may send in a sub- 
stitute quarterback, or a blocking 
back who will give the necessary in- 
formation to the quarterback. 

In general, if we know that our op- 
ponents are weak on pass detense, 
we concentrate on three or four pass- 
plays which are used when a scoring 
opportunity presents itself. Good pass- 
receivers get extra work so that these 
plays work when tried. Running- 
plays help pass-plays work and pass- 
plays help the running game. 

Too many plays cannot be well- 
executed because high school boys 
do not develop the proper timing. 
We use twenty to thirty plays, some 
of which are slight variations of each 
other. We work on about two plays 
in a practice session. The general 
pattern of most plays is given to the 
squad during the first two weeks ot 
practice. Learning ome sequence at 
a time will give the players confidence 
in carrying out assignments and 
make for better ball-handling. On 
each play the same player has an 
assignment and we do not shift backs 
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on the same play. By doing this we 
can call the play in the huddle as 
— “Around right end on the second 
signal.” We are not required to call 
the plays by number or to designate 
who the ball-carrier will be. The sim- 
pler the system the fewer mistakes 
there will be. 

Diagrams 1, 2, and 3 illustrate a 
sequence of around-right-end plays 
from the double-wing formation. In 
Diagram 1, the left halfback, 3, car- 
ries the ball around right end. In 
Diagram 2, the offensive left end 
lets the defensive right end through 
and cuts to the left to receive a pass 
from the left halfback who has started 
around right end. Diagram 3 shows a 
pass from the left halfback, faking a 
run around right end, to the center, 
wha bumps the defensive center and 
cuts close to the line to his left. 

Diagrams 4, 5, and 6 illustrate a 
fake around right end and reverse 
to the left. In Diagram 4, the left 
halfback receives the ball from the 
quarterback, and starts around right, 
gives the ball to the right halfback 
who goes around left end. The left 
halfback continues around right, 
hand-faking that he has the ball. The 
quarterback leads the interference. 
In Diagram 5, the left halfback fakes 
to give the ball to the right half and 
carries it around right end. 

Diagram 6, a fake reverse and pass, 
shows the right halfback, after getting 
the ball from the left half on an 
around-right-end run, passing to the 
left end. The offensive right end 
goes down as a decoy. 

Diagrams 7, 8 and 9 illustrate a se- 
quence from the punt formation in 
which the ends go downfield to cover 
the punt. Two fakes to punt, passes 
to the right halfback in the flat 
(Diagram 7). In Diagram 8, the cen- 
ter bumps the defensive center then 
goes to the right, gets a forward 
pass from 2 and laterals to the right 
halfback. Diagram 9 shows 2 forward- 
passing to the center who has gone 
to the left. 

Diagrams 10, 11, 12, 13 and 14 show 
a sequence from a single-wing forma- 
tion, Diagram 10 an around-right 
end; Diagram 11 between center and 
right end; Diagram 12, a pass to the 
right end. The left end and right 
halfback are decoys. The quarter- 
back laterals to the left halfback who 
passes to the right end in the flat. 

In Diagram 13, the quarterback 
laterals to the halfback who passes 
to the left end cutting over to the 
right flat. The quarterback and half- 
back are decoys. 

‘In Diagram 14, a reverse around 
left end, the left halfback receives the 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Better Football Fields 


VERY year the report on football fatalities 

carries certain recommendations which ulti- 
mately lead in many of the instances to improve- 
ments. By means of rule changes, dangerous and 
harmful practices are made illegal. ‘Through co- 
operation and constant experimentation by sport- 
ing manufacturers, better and safer equipment is 
ever being manufactured. Other recommenda- 
tions, such as those relating to the playing facilities 
have been neglected in many instances. 

It stands to reason that, if improvement is going 
to continue to be made in the reduction of injur- 
ies and fatalities, attention should be directed to 
the fields themselves. Some of the high school 
football fields of this country are a disgrace to the 
game of football. More often than not the poor- 
est fields are found in large metropolitan areas 
rather than in the rural areas. 

The notable success in reducing injuries 
through safer rules and better equipment, and the 
lack of improvement in the fields themselves 
would seem to indicate that compulsory action 
rather than voluntary action is the answer. 

The various state associations hold the key to 
better fields. ‘They are furthermore vitally inter- 
ested in reduction of injuries due to their insurance 
programs. ‘The state associations have performed 
an incomparable task in controlling amateurism, 
eligibility, and unsportsman-like conduct, simply 
by outlawing a school that fails to live up to the 
standards set. In the same vein state associations 
should deny membership to schools the facilities 
of which are not safe. By authorizing competition 
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upon or in dangerous facilities, they are inviting 
criticism. 

Why do not state associations provide a corps of 
safety experts to examine the athletic facilities of 
member schools, make recommendations, and if 
said recommendations are not carried out, remove 
said school from the membership rolls until such 
time as the improvements have been made? 

When safety is concerned, the American people 
apparently do not listen to recommendations but 
instead require compulsion. A good number of 
years ago the city of Chicago opened voluntary 
safety inspection lanes for automobiles. ‘They 
were such quiet places in those days of voluntary 
inspection that they became favored places of em- 
ployment for the politically faithful. 


Sane and sensible rules, safe playing equipment 
and good facilities are required in an effort to re- 
duce injuries. The first two have witnessed not- 
able progress. ‘The last has been left up to the 
schools, and with some exceptions little has been 
done. Which state will be the first to step in and 
do a job in regard to facilities? 


The Intramural 
Golf Tournaments 


| Beate" September the Athletic Journal carried 
the following announcement: 

“Two organizations interested in golf have join- 
ed to aid you in promoting golf in your school. ‘The 
first of these is the National Golf Foundation, a 
non-profit organization devoted to the advance- 
ment of golf, and the second is the ATHLETIC 
JOURNAL, which for twenty-seven years has 
been interested in all phases of school athletics and 
physical education and hopes to be able to encour- 
age participation in this particular sport. Other 
notable national organizations have lent their as- 
sistance to encouraging participation in other 
sports, but so far little has been done in regard to 
intramural golf promotion. The tournaments are 
to be sponsored by the local school and are to be 
conducted locally.” 

This announcement was received with enthusi- 
asm by many of our readers, and intramural di- 
rectors at once sent in requests for the information 
and draw sheets supplied by this publication. Up- 
on completion of the tournaments, medals were 
supplied the winners. 

Although the tournament was first planned for 
the secondary schools, so many requests were re- 
ceived from intramural directors of colleges and 
universities that institutions of higher learning 
were included in the program. 

As might be expected the greatest response was 


(Continued on page 51) 
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GOLF COACHING TIPS 


By Les Bolstad 


Golf Coach, University of Minnesota 


N THE MAY issue the problem of 
how to conduct golf lessons and to 
teach pattern learning was discussed. 
Rather than teach a multitude: of de- 
tails the coach should group several 
things together. 


Exercises 


Drills or exercises play a big part 
in developing a golfer, especially 
when it comes to giving assignments 
to beginners or in the handling of 
large groups. 

For the beginner the coach must 
describe the move, prescribe the 
exercise, and ask him to make the 
maneuver daily outside of class 
periods. 

Much may be accomplished with- 
out the supervisor being present. One 
day I walked into the boxing gymnas- 


each man in the room was busily 
engaged in doing something. That 
was my “tip-off.” I found the same 
thing could be done with golf classes. 
Individual arm_ exercises, body- 
movement drills, hand-and-arm ma- 
neuvers to get to the top of the swing, 
short-swing movements with no wrist 
action, a Figure—8 exercise: These 
are some of the exercises which | 
have found appeal to golfers as train- 
ing methods and which give them the 
“feel” of the swing. 

The arms are the main sources of 
power in the swing. Arm exercises are, 
therefore, helpful. A club should be 
swung with the left arm alone, and 
then repeated with the right arm. 
Then one should be taken in each 
hand and swung simultaneously. 
The arms should make a well-defined 
movement. 


ium. No supervisor was around but A short-swing exercise without 


1. Both hands hold the putter leather from directly opposite sides. The right thumb 
is lined up with the left. Both thumbs are pointing down the shaft and right on 
top of it. The putter should be held lightly, just firm enough to control it. 2. The 
wrists should be kept free, the right elbow close to the body and the left pointing 
out toward the hole. 3. The knees are slightly bent and should be kept relaxed and 
comfortable. The head should be bent over the ball. The hands should be kept in 
close to the body. 4. The club head should be swung back fairly close to the 
ground. Both wrists and arms should be used. The head and body should be kept 
steady, the putter blade square with the line of the putt. 5. This shows a crisp, 
clean swing which is a combined action of arms and wrists. At the moment of 
impact the blade of the club is square with the putt-line and close to the ground. 
The hit should be crisp. The ball should not be pushed. These pictures are from the 
film strip, “Beginning Golf,” produced by the National Golf Foundation. 
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The graphic picture of the 
Golden Gate Bridge illustrates 
the principle of suspension 
which is simply that the load 
is distributed over the entire 
unit. This is the same prin- 
ciple employed in the Riddell 
suspension helmet. The load 
and shock are evenly distrib- 
uted and not concentrated 
upon the point of impact, 
thereby eliminating danger of 
concussion. Ask to see this 
modern helmet at your 
Riddell dealer. 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 
1259 N. WOOD ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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6. The follow-through. The momentum of the swing should 


carry 


wrist action, also, is beneficial. The 
club should be held up off the floor 
a foot or two, then swung back and 
forth in a brief swing which goes no 
higher than waist level at either end. 
If no wrist action is used, the golter 
senses the carrying power of the arms 
and gets the feel of arm, hand, and 
club working together. 

A take-off on this short swing is 
the Figure—8 exercise. Instead of the 
maneuver being direct, the club fol- 
lows a Figure—8 pattern. The club is 
circled back outside the line of flight, 
looped around to the inside so that 
it swings from the inside out. The 

rogression is continued to make a 
igure 8. This exercise is one of the 
best. It corrects the prevalent tenden- 
cy to make a swing with an outside 
loop which cuts across the line of 
flight. It gives a golfer the priceless 
sensation of “coming into” the ball 
from a position inside the direction 
line. 


Golf Practice 


The following are several sugges- 
tions for golf practice which oe 
roved successful. The golfer with his 
ag of practice balls is a familiar 
figure. He gets more out of his prac- 
tice, though, if he shoots at targets 
rather than just at the fairway in 
- general. When two golfers are thor- 
oughly familiar with each other’s 
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the club. The wrists and arms should be out toward 
the hole until the momentum dies naturally. The head 
should not be raised. 7. A double exposure showing a 


swing they may be paired and watch 
one another. This pairing up was 
the method used by Byron Nelson 
and “Jug” McSpaden. 

Gene Sarazen, famous professional 
player, had a practice technique. He 
used to start a foot from the hole 
with a putter and then gradually 
work back to longer putts, then to 
chip shots, pitch shots, irons and 
finally to woods.. This gave him a 
complete, well-rounded approach. 
He was also an advocate of daily 
swinging a heavy club to strengthen 
his hands and arms. 

Practice-swinging in front of a 
mirror is a method of golf shadow- 
boxing which helps a golfer build a 
swinge A golfer’s complaint is often 
that when something is wrong he 
can’t see himself to make the correc- 
tion. Practice-swinging in front of a 
mirror enables him to see himself. 

Daily handling of a club, if only for 
a few moments, is recommended. In 





ES BOLSTAD won the National 

ublic Links Championship in 
1926 ana the Westcrn Conference 
Championship in 1927 and ’28. He 
has had a hand in the development 
of Patty Berg and Bev Hanson and 
is co-holder with Jue Coria of the 
National P.G.A. Best-ball record of 
59 made in 1944, 











putting stroke which is a free, easy swing of the arms and 
wrists with the rest of the body held perfectly steady. This 
stroke should be practiced until the player has confidence 
that he will be able to keep the putter stroke steady. 


this way the muscles won’t be in- 
jured when one goes out to play. 

In the spring of the year, when most 
college competition is held, the col- 
legiate golfer in the Northern schools 
has little time to get his game into 
shape. The wise thing for him is to 
make his short-game practice strenu- 
ous. Many college men hit too many 
= balls in this period and neg- 
ect the short game where the great- 
est scoring gains might be made. 

One of the very best ways to prac- 
tice is to take several balls out on 
the course and hit them from dif- 
ferent positions. In this way one gets 
mechanical proficiency and becomes 
adjusted to the course. On the course 
one has room to hit drives — one 
of the most important shots and one 
of the most underpracticed. When- 
ever irons are played, they should be 
hit from the rough instead of the 
fairway. All marks made on the greens 
should be repaired. Unfortunately 
this last method of practice is frowned 
upon by greens committees and can be 
rarely indulged in. 


Significant Swing Developments 


The modern golf laboratory, which 
includes an open-minded attitude, lib- 
eral discussion and a wide use of the 
high-speed camiera, has produced a 

(Continued on page 32) 
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OVAL TRADEMARK 








Hit 32 Home Runs; Led National League 
batted in {14 runs; hitting with .363. 
seored 125 runs; led 

American League bat- 

ting with .343 





Johny Nyge 


Tied Ralph Kiner for Tied Johnny Mize for 
most homie Runs (5!) most Home Runs (51) 
in both leagues; bat- in both leagues; bat- 


ted in 138 runs; seor- ted in (27 runs. 
ed 137 runs. 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGER BATS 


FOR BASEBALL AND SOFTBALL 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


for JUNE, 1948 ro 

















OLDIER FIELD in Chicago is lo- 

cated between the loop district and 
Lake Michigan. The stadium is in the 
classic tradition and follows the gen- 
eral plans and lines of the ancient 
Greek and Roman stadia. The field 
it encloses is 300 feet wide from wall 
to wall, and 887 feet long. Outside, 
over-all dimensions are 680x1179 feet. 
The structure is of concrete, faced 
with stone. 

First steps preparatory to construc- 
tion of Soldier Field were taken in 
1920 when filling operations were 
started to reclaim the area between 
Fourteenth and Sixteenth Streets just 
south of Field Museum in what is now 
Burnham Park. The land was part of 
the bottom of Lake Michigan and 
was under fifteen feet of water. Filling 
was completed and work begun on the 
stadium in the latter part of 1922. 
For the foundations it was necessary 
to drive 10,000 piles to an average 
depth of 621% feet. 

The total cost of the original horse- 
shoe was about eight million dollars. 
More recent additions and the ad- 
ministration building, which is really 
an integral part of the stadium, raised 
the total cost of Soldier Field to ten 
million. 

With the completion of this admin- 
istration building for the consolidated 
Chicago Park District in 1939, closing 
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what had been the open north end of 
the stadium, the actual seating capa- 
city (on a basis of eighteen inches per 
person) reached 77,112. With tempor- 
ary seats, 101,180 may be accommodat- 
ed without crowding. If part of the 
arena is used for spectators, the ca- 
pacity is well over 200,000. In fact, at 
least two hundred thousand attended 
the Eucharistic Congress on June 21, 
1926 before the stadium was complet- 
ed, and 110,000 witnessed the dedica- 
tion football game in the fall of that 
year when Army and Navy played to a 
21-21 tie. 

Soldier Field is used for a great 
variety of events which include Easter 
sunrise services, American Legion 
shows, football games, rodeos, boxing 
events (the Dempsey-Tunney fight 
with its famous fourteen count) grand 
operas, midget-car races, religious 





Ts lighting system now in oper- 
ation at Soldier Field was install- 
ed last summer. Because of the 
many favorable comments on the 
lighting, particularly from coaches 
who attended the All-Star game last 
August, we are presenting this de- 
tailed study of Soldier Field which 
was the Merit Award winning entry 
at the second International Lighting 
Exposition and Conference. 
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pageants and spceches such as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s in October, 1944 and 
President Truman’s in April, 1946. 

With such a great variety of events 
the lighting facilities must be both 
flexible and versatile to provide for 
specialized lighting in any part of the 
field. 

In the fall of 1945, a seven-year con- 
tract was signed with the Chicago 
Rockets professional football team for 
use of Soldier Field for night games. 
In addition, the all-star football game 
is played in Soldier Field during the 
month of August. Both require bette: 
lighting than was formerly used. In- 
tensive study was made of the problem 
of improving the lighting and the fol- 
lowing plans were suggested: 

1. Install a row of poles around the 
side arena wall to light the arena space 
which is 300 feet wide by 887 feet 
long. Satisfactory lighting could be 
secured by this method, but the poles 
would be a source of interference and 
annoyance to the spectators, and a 
rather difficult problem was involved 
in securing an adequate foundation 
for the poles. 

2. Install high lattice steel towers 
along the outside periphery of the 
stadium. Due to the great over-all 
width of the structure (680 feet) these 
towers would be very high and mas- 
sive and would require lighting units 
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with a very long throw and accuracy 
of control in order to place the light 
on the required part of the arena 
and to eliminate glare in the eyes of 
the spectators. This plan was eliminat- 
ed mainly because the appearance of 
the towers would not be consistent 
with the classic design of the stadium. 


3. Install lighting units on top of 
the colonnades. The necessary mount- 
ing height above the field for con- 
ventional sport-lighting units with 
adequate glare control, based on thirty 
degrees separation between line of 
sight and glare source, is 262 feet. 
The colonnade roof is one hundred 
feet above the field, necessitating a 
162-foot structure above the colon- 
nades. This plan was eliminated both 
on account of cost, appearance, and 
the very high wind loads which would, 
of necessity, have to be carried down 
through the colonnade structure. 


4. Mounting lighting units on the 
top parapet wall of the colonnades. 
These units would be within thirteen 
degrees of the normal line of sight of 
the spectators in the first row. Thirty 
degrees is usually considered the mini- 
mum between the line of sight and a 
light source to avoid objectional glare 
in the spectators’ eyes. For football 
lighting a thirty-degree angle would 
require very tall poles or towers which 
would be expensive to install and 
maintain. The larger the angle, the 
greater the horizontal light component 
in relation to the vertical. The hori- 
zontal light is of little use in viewing 
vertical surfaces. Therefore conven- 
tional sports lighting installations are 
based on a 15-degree angle which is a 
compromise between good vertical 
light and glare. 

A fault of each of the first three 
plans was the high maintenance cost 
of lighting fixtures on high structures, 
and the great amount of time which 
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would be required to reset lighting 
patterns for a new event. The prob- 
lem, when resolved to its simplest 
terms, was to secure, the greatest 
amount of useful light for the least 
wind load. 

The greatest utilization of light 
would be obtained from a unit behind 
and just above the spectators, but 
such an installation, because of glare, 
would allow the seating of spectators 
on one side of the field only. If glare 
is controlled and good fixture utiliza- 
tion maintained, there are many ad- 
vantages in mounting units below the 
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Floodlight Mounting 
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Plan view of aiming chart (left); Unit patterns (above) 


15-degree angle. Maintenance and 
lamp setting would be greatly facili- 
tated by the lower mounting height. 
It was also found that the cost of the 
structures eliminated by this construc- 
tion would be used to better advant- 
age in securing units with very accur- 
ate light control. The linear space 
available for mounting was limited to 
260 feet on each side. From the stand- 
point of appearance, it was desired 
that the light units should be restrict- 
ed to a single row. It was important, 
therefore, to secure the maximum 
amount of light per linear foot of 
mounting space. 


After a study of all of the factors 
involved, it was decided to follow the 
plan listed as Number 4 and to use a 
twenty-four-inch totally enclosed air- 
port-type searchlight. 


The available space of 260 feet was 
divided into eighty-five equal posi- 
tions of three feet, and three-eighths 
inches which provide ample space for 
rotating the units for cleaning and 
relamping. The five center positions 
were reserved for spot lights. 

The lighting unit, as modified, con- 
sists of a cast-aluminum housing, with 
a twenty-four inch Alzac reflector hav- 
ing a focal length of nine inches and 
a front reflector to reduce glass bright- 
ness at wide angles from the center 
line and to improve light utilization. 
External louvers are used to improve 
the light pattern, to reduce glass 
brightness, and to increase sharpness 
of top cut-off. 

Heretofore, the maximum size lamp 
used in a totally enclosed unit for in- 
termittent service was three thousand 
watts. Heat runs were made on an air- 
port searchlight with both three 
thousand- and five thousand-watt 
lamps in continuous service, and from 
the test information secured, changes 
in desigh to secure a satisfactory oper- 
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: Just en ough 


All leather, including kangaroo, will 
stretch. When this stretch takes place after 
the. shoe is made and worn, the shoe no 
longer has that perfect fit so essential to 
athletic shoes. 

The SPOT-BILT organization, after 
many years of study and experiment, have 
developed an exclusive process for remov- 
ing about 75% of the stretch in leather 
before it is made into athletic shoes. ‘This 
superfluous stretch is removed without im- 
pairing the tensile strength of the leather. 
Just enough “give” is left in the leather to 
make it pliable and soft on the foot, but 
not enough to cause any variation in snug 
fit throughout the life of the shoe, always 
providing that, when new, the shoe is 


properly fitted to the athlete’s foot. 


This is the sixth in a series of informative advertisements 
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STRETCH! 


Investigation and research have shown 





that troubles laid to stretching are almost 
entirely due to fitting an athlete with shoes 
that are too large. Any shoe when worn 
will conform to the foot. A shoe that is too 
large will become sloppy, lose its shape and 
give the appearance of having stretched. 
When such a shoe is checked on the last on 
which it was built it will fit perfectly, thus 
proving that improper fitting, and not 
stretching, has caused the trouble. 

This exclusive pre-stretching process as- 
suring perfect fit throughout the life of the 
shoe, is just another example of the pains- 
taking care and research back of every 
SPOT-BILT athletic shoe. 





SPOToBI LT, DIN eo 1635 Avguete siva. + Chicago 22, iinois 


FINEST #(N ATHLETIC SHOES 
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ation temperature were made as fol- 
lows: 


1. A hole was cut into the center of 
both the rear main reflector and front 
secondary reflector to eliminate con- 
tinuous redirection of light through 
the filament of the lamp. A further 
advantage of the hole in the front re- 
flector was to secure a more uniform 
temperature on the front lens. 

2. An Alzac reflector was used in 
place of glass to increase heat dis- 
sipation. 

3. All gasket material was changed 
to high temperature compounds. 

4. Fins were added to the rear of 
the housing to increase heat dissipa- 
tion. 

5. The entire housing was painted, 
inside and outside, with a heat re- 
sisting black paint to increase “black 
body” absorption and radiation. 

Laboratory tests were made in still 
air at twenty-two degrees C. ambient 
with a five thousand-watt lamp at rat- 
ing, the conditions being more severe 
than actual operation. As a result of 
these changes the lamp envelope tem- 
perature for continuous service drop- 
ped from 680 degrees C. at the hottest 
point to below 480 degrees C. which 
was the maximum recommended op- 
erating temperature. After one sea- 
son’s operation, there were no lamp 
failures or indication of excessive tem- 
perature. 

Insofar as these lighting units are 
operated consistently below the hori- 
zontal, the lamps are inclined fifteen 
degrees so that in use they are essen- 
tially in a vertical position. The lamp 
used is a 5000-watt T-64 mogul bipost 
and has an output of 164,000 lumens 
at 75 hours life. A 3000-watt lamp with 
an output of 69,000 lumens at 500 
hours life and identical dimensions 
may also be used. 

Sighting tubes through the housing 
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hours, and that the lamp aiming can 
be accomplished in twelve man-hours. 
This is of great importance for 
Soldier Field, where entirely differ- 
ent types of shows may appear in the 
field one or two days apart. 

The power supply on each side of 
the field comes in through voltage 
regulators with a plus or minus range 
of 20 per cent, 2400-volt Delta pri- 
mary cables supply four 120-KVA 
transformers banks which each feed 
a 120/209-volt three phase, four-wire 
bus to which twenty individual lamps 
are connected. Identical equipment 
is installed on the opposite colonnade. 

Due to this flexible arrangement, 
which is remotely controlled from one 
center point, any desired number of 
lamps may<be directed to any por- 
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are provided for accurate positioning . 


of the lamp filament. In addition a 
filament image box is being provided 
which can be placed on the front of 
the housing for greater accuracy in 
checking lamp positioning. 

The unit is provided with a rifle 
sight for day-time aiming to give con- 
centrated spot lighting and is also 
equipped with both vertical and 
horizontal vernier-type degree mark- 
ings to permit accurate setting for 
area lighting. 

A typical setting pattern for foot- 
ball is shown by the “Plan View of 
Aiming Chart” in which the football 
field only is lighted. This chart 
shows the aiming of all units from 
one side of the field. The corres- 
ponding units on the opposite side 
are aimed in a similar manner. The 
lighting pattern for five units is su- 
perimposed on the playing field to in- 
dicate the extent of the overlap from 
adjacent units. A data sheet, not 
shown in this article, gives the re- 
quired information for the vertical 
and horizontal angle settings for all 
units from one side of the field to 
secure the coverage indicated in the 
aiming chart. Identical settings are 
used for the opposite side of the field. 
Therefore, this one data sheet gives 
full information for making a com- 
plete lighting set-up for the field. It 
may be of interest to mention that a 
complete calculation and plot of lamp 
settings can be made in eight man- 
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SOLDIER FIELD 


tion of the field and may be cut in 
or out at will. Thus any number of 
lamps from 1 to 20 in eight groups 
may be pre-set and controlled from 
the central switchboard. 


The installation was designed to 
deliver seventy-five foot-candles on a 
vertical surface in the entire football 
playing field. By making use of the 
switching arrangement and voltage 
control facilities, any value of illum- 
ination up to seventy-five foot-candles 
can be secured on the football field. 
Correspondingly higher levels can be 
provided for smaller areas. 

Part of the former lighting instal- 
lation included fifty-eight 1000-watt 
floods mounted in the front wall of 
each colonnade. These were used for 
general illumination and to contrib- 
ute some light for a football high in 
the, air and, also general illumination 
of the stands. In addition, ten of 
the new units on each side were di- 
rected horizontally to provide further 
brightness for a high-kicked football. 
This illumination was adequate. The 
glass brightness, viewed from the 
spectator-stands of the 1000-watt units 
was two to three times higher by 
measurement than the new 5000-watt 
units. This difference in brightness 
can be readily noted in the night 
photograph. 

During the past season a series of 
midget car races were run at Soldier’s 
Field which required a brightly-light- 
ed track and a high level of illumin- 

(Continued om page 36) 
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THE LEADER FOR YEARS! 


Athletes themselves have helped bring about many 
of the major improvements for which Bike is famous. 


Because for years Bike has worked closely with 
athletes, has constantly improved Bike Supports to 
better fit athletes’ needs. No wonder Bike is known 
all over the country as “standard equipment”... 
that with coaches, trainers and athletes everywhere, 
“Bike” means “better protection.” 


See your athletic goods supplier now—get the 
utmost in comfort.and protection by choosing from 
his line of Bike Supports, the best by far! 


FOR BETTER PROTECTION ... 
BETTER BUY BIKE! 


FREE “COACHES’ AND TRAINERS’ 
HANDBOOK” 


Incorporating “Interpretations of 1948 Basket- 
ball Rules,” and articles on “Correct Condition- 
ing” and “Taping Technics,” for coaches, ath- 
letic directors, trainers, etc. Write Department 
K8-6—it will be sent to you free. 


for JUNE, 1948 





BALL POSSESSION 
IN BASKETBALL 


By Wesley M. Staton and G. Lawrence Rarick 


Associate Professors of Education, Boston University 


ASKETBALL, as it is played today 
B in American colleges and univer- 

sities, has become a highly scien- 
tific game. Most successful coaches have 
become astute students of the game and 
are continually searching for new tech- 
niques and tactics which will enable them 
to make best use.of the players on hand. 
Although coaches vary their style of play 
with the material, each coach has a ten- 
dency to lean basically toward the game 
tactics which have given him the best re- 
sults. Many coaches favor the fast break; 
others successfully employ a slow-breaking 
offense. Some advocate strict ball posses- 
sion with shots being taken only when a 
basket seems highly probable, thereby de- 
nying the opponent the ball and keeping 
his scoring opportunities at a minimum. 
The latter practice is commonly employed 
during the final minutes of a close game 
when ball possession is of paramount im- 
portance. Maniy coaches concentrate upon 
shooting drills in the belief that a reason- 
ably accurate team which shoots often will 
be more successful than a team which con- 
centrates upon a passing game striving for 
close-in shots. 

Regardless of conflicting points of view, 
many coaches consider the ability of a 
team to retain possession of the ball a pre- 
requisite for successful team performance. 
This is demonstrated by the time and at- 
tention given to passing and dribbling 
drills during the early part of the season. 
Exactly how closely ball possession is as- 
sociated with winning team performance 
is difficult, if not almost impossible to de- 
termine. Certainly a team cannot score 
until it gains possession of the ball and 
yet each time it attempts a basket it risks 
loss of the ball. 

While it is recognized that there are 
many factors which may be of greater 
importance in the winning of basketball 
games than that of ball possession alone, 
it was felt that an analysis of this one fac- 
tor, as a partial influence upon winning 
team performance, might prove of value. 
The study reported hereir is concerned 
primarily with the influence ball posses- 
sion may have upon winning performance 
as well as upon team scoring ability. 

The study is based upon an analysis of 
data taken from twenty-six intercollegiate 
basketball games played in the Boston 
Arena and Boston Garden during the 
1946-47 basketball season. Twenty-five 
different teams participated in these 
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games. Of the colleges and universities 
represented, eighteen were from the East 
Coast, four were from the Middle West, 
two were from the South, and one was 
from the Far West. In almost every case 
they were among the better teams of their 
respective sections of the country. 

Ball possession-time was measured by 
synchronized stop watches, each timing to 
the nearest tenth of a second and record- 
ing time cumulatively. One watéh was 
assigned to time each team throughout 
a given game. The watches were allowed 
to run only while the team timed by that 
watch was in possession of the ball. Ball 
possession was considered to be that con- 
dition existing when a player or players 
of the same team maintained full and com- 
plete control of the ball. Watches were 
immediately stopped when loss of the ball 
was evident or when the game entered a 
neutral state. Readings were taken from 
the watches at the end of each half and 
time totals were recorded to the nearest 
full second. In addition, notations’ were 
made when, in the judgment of the ob- 
servers, a team lost possession of the ball 
through bad passing. A bad pass was con- 
sidered to occur when a player in full 
possession of the ball threw it at or to- 
ward a team member in such a manner 
that it was virtually impossible for the 
intended receiver to catch the ball before 
it went out-of-bounds or into the hands 
of an opponent. 

The results of this study show that in 
seventeen of the twenty-six games ob- 
served, or in 65.3 per cent of the cases, 
the winning team retained possession of 
the ball for a greater period of time than 
did the loser, although in many cases the 
difference was small. It should be kept in 
mind that these figures may be mislead- 
ing since in many instances the games were 
close and the winning team practiced 
“freezing” the ball, deliberately maintain- 
ing possession in order to protect its small 
lead during the closing minutes of the 
game. 

To compensate for the possible influence 
of end-of-game stalling, ball possession 
time and points scored were considered in 
terms of each half of the twenty-six games 
played. Under these conditions the team 
scoring the most points showed a superior- 
ity of ball possession in twenty-eight of 
the fifty halves. This represented only 56 
per cent of the instances. The apparent 
discrepancy between, the twenty-six games 
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and the fifty separate halves occurred as 
a result of half-time scores being equal on 
two occasions. When only half-time scores 
were considered, the team leading at the 
intermission held the ball the greater part 
of the time in only thirteen of twenty-five 
instances or 52 per cent of the cases. It 
should be noted that as the factor of end- 
of-game stalling is eliminated, ball posses- 
sion superiority assumes an almost insig- 
nificant role. 

This is further emphasized when the 
Pearson Product moment correlation is 


‘computed; first, between ball possession 


time expressed in seconds and points 
scored per game, and second, between ball 
possession time and field goals scored per 
game. In the first case the correlation was 
098 and in the second .125. The second 
computation was run with the realization 
that points scored by free throws would 
tend to distort the results. These low cor- 
relations indicate that no significant rela- 
tionship exists between the scoring ability 
of the teams included in this study and 
the time which they retained possession 
of the ball. Although the data was taken 
from a comparatively small sample of 
college teams, it places doubt upon the 
popular belief that ball possession in it- 
self has a decided influence upon winning 
performance or upon team scoring ability, 
particularly when the teams are evenly 
matched. When only those games were 
considered in which there was a difference 
of ten or more points in the final score, 
the winning teams held possession of the 
ball for the major part of the game in 
twelve of seventeen games or in 70.5 per 
cent of the cases. On the other hand, in 
one game there was a point difference of 
forty-two points with the losing team 
holding the ball the greater part of the 
game. It should be kept in mind that 
under the rules now in force, the team 
scoring a field goal is penalized by loss of 
the ball. This rule in itself would tend 
to eliminate any relationship which might 
exist between ball possession time and 
team scoring. 

An examination of the record kept of 
the number of bad passes committed by 
each team shows that in fourteen of the 
twenty-five games observed or in 56 per 
cent of the cases, the team which most fre- 
quently made bad passes came out the 
loser. The fact that the number of bad 
passes had little bearing on the outcome 
of the games is further amplified by the 
data which showed that while the winning 
teams had an average of 7.6 bad passes 
per game, the losers averaged only slightly 
more, namely 8.6 bad passes. 

In conclusion, the data would seem to 
indicate that for the teams studied neither 
ball possession nor bad passing signifi- 
cantly influenced the successful perform- 
ance of these teams. The games in which 
ball possession apparently played the 
greatest role were those in which the dif- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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TO REFINISH WITH SEAL-O-SAN 
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START PLANNING now for next year’s 
winning team by treating your gym floor with 
Seal-O-San. Your teams play a speedier brand of 
basketball with less risk of injury on the slip- 
proof surface. As confidence improves winning 
plays click smoothly. The cost is slight . . . Seal-O- 
San is easily applied with a lambswool mop .. .- 
anyone can do it. Maintenance is simpler too, for 
the dirt stays on top where it’s easily swept away. 
Right now more than 5,500 leading coaches are 
again planning to refinish with Seal-O-San. Learn 
why ... write Dept. A-1 for facts! 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC. 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA @¢ TORONTO 
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ATTEND A COACHING SCHOOL 
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WASHINGTON STATE H S. COACHES ASSOC. 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 
Basketball August 23-25 
Football, August 25-28 
Bill Nollan, Director 
Staff: Fritz Crisler, Henry Iba, Frank Cramer 
See advertisement page 46 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 
Laramie, Wyoming, August 9-13 
Glenn Jacoby, Director 
Staff; Murray Warmuth, Alvin “Doggie” Julian 


See advertisement page 42 
. 


IN THE WEST 


ADAMS STATE COLLEGE 
Alamosa, Colorado, June 14-19 


Neal Mehring, Director 


Staff: Fritz Crisler, Frarnk 


hy, Clair Bee, Hank Iba, Frank C 
See advertisement page ae % ch heve me _ eeore 


COLORADO HIGH SCHOOL COACHES ASSOCIATION 
1532 Madison, Denver, Colorado, August 23-28 


N. C. Morris and Don R. DesCombes, Directors 
Staff: Jeff Cravath, Bowden Wyatt, Ellison Ketchum, L. C. Butler 
and High School Coaches 


advertisement page 48 May issue 


COLORADO, UNIVERSITY OF 
Boulder, Colorado, June 17-July 23, July 27-August 28 


Harry G. Carlson, Director 
Staff: Bernard Hughes, Frank Potts, Harold Meyers, Frank Prentup, 
Dallas Ward, Frosty Cox, Roland Balch 


UTAH HIGH SCHOOL COACHES ASSOCIATION 
Salt Lake City, Utah, August 9-14 


H. B. Linford, Director 


UTAH STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
Logan, Utah, June 7-11 


E. L. Romney, Director 
Staff: Fritz Crisler, Jack Gardner 
See advertisement page 49 May issue 
MONTANA UNIVERSITY COACHING SCHOOL 
la, Montana, July 26-30 (Not shown on map) 


Douglas A. "Fessenden, Director 
Staff: Lynn Waldorf, Adolph Rupp 





e advertisement pag 

NEW MEXICO COACHES AND OFFICIALS ASSOC. 
Ibuquerque, New Mexico, August 8-14 (Not shown on map) 

Elwood Rommey, Director 

Staff: Bernie Bierman, Ray Eliot, Ozzie Cowles, Vadal 

Peterson, Frank Cramer 

See advertisement page 44 

IDAHO HIGH SCHOOL COACHES ASSOCIATION 


Boise, Idaho, August 9-13 (Not shown on map) 
George L. Hays, Director 


10. 














Staff: “Dixie” Howell, All-Star football game 


IN THE SOUTH 
rats cg UNIVERSITY OF 
Alab » August 25-28 
H. D. Drew, Director 
Staff: H. D. Drew, Floyd Burdette and University 
of Alabama Staff. 


ARKANSAS STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Arkansas (Jonesboro) June 17-19 


J. A. Tomlinson, Director 
Staff: Wallace Butts, Forrest England, J. A. Tomlinson 


FLORIDA, UNIVERSITY OF 
Gainesville, Florida 


GEORGIA COACHING CLINIC 
Atlanta, Georgia, August 12-19 
Dwight Keith, Director 


1. 














KENTUCKY, UNIVERSITY OF 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Bernie Shively, Director 


LOUISIANA HIGH SCHOOL COACHES ASSN. 
outhwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, La. August 11-13 
Woodrow Turner, Director 
Staff: Wally Butts, “Dutch’’ Meyer, Ed Diddle, R. L. Brown, 
G. Mitchell, Frank Cramer, G. Brown 
See advertisement page 48 May issue 
NORTH CAROLINA, UNIVERSITY OF 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina, August 9-14 
Tom Scott, Director 


5. 


rs 


Staff: Carl Snavely, Tom Scott, R. A. Fetzer, Buan Hearn, 


Dick Samerson, Richard White 
OKLAHOMA COACHES ASSOCIATION 
Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. August 16-20 

Clarence Breithaupt, Director 
Staff: Carl Snavely, Howie Odell 


Staff: Jim Tatum, Red Sanders, George Barclay 
and High School Coaches 


TEXAS COACHES ASSOCIATION 
Abilene, Texas, August 2-6 
L. W. McConachie, Director 
Staff: Bobby Dodd, Matty Bell, H. C. Gilstrap, Clair Bee, 
Jack Grey, Clyde Littlefield 
See advertisement page 52 May issue 


UNION UNIVERSITY CLINIC 


Jackson, Tennessee 


10. 
11. 


WILLIAM AND MARY COACHING SCHOOL 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


Marty Baldwin, Director 


FLORIDA A. & M. 

Tallahassee, Florida, June 21-26 (Not shown on map) 
A. S. Gaither, Director 
Staff: A. R. Jefferson, B. T. Harvey, Jake Gaither, “Bear 
Wolf, A. W. Mumford, R. P. Griffin 


See advertisement page 54 May issve 
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WEST VIRGINIA, UNIVERSITY OF 
Morgantown, West Virginia, June 3-July 14. 
F. J. Holter, Director 


Staff: DeGroot, Lee Patton, Prof. Henry Stone, Steve 
Harrick, Art Smith 
See advertisement page 60 April issue 


“~NEW YORK STATE COACHING SCHOOL 
Hamilton College, Clinton, New York, August 23-28 
Philip J. Hammes, Director 


Staff: Robert A. Higgins, Herman Hickman, Leonard 
Watters, Karl Lawrence, “Doggie” Julian, John Skvorak, 


Frank Gardner See advertisement page 50 May issue 


ILLINOIS HIGH SCHOOL COACHING CLINIC 
Urbana, Illinois, August 16-21 
Ray Holmes, Director 
Staff: Harry Stuhidreher, University of Illinois football staff, 
Howard Hobson and others 


See advertisement page 44 
INDIANA BASKETBALL COACHING SCHOOL 
Berry Bowl, Log rt, Indiana, August 12-14 





Cliff Wells, Director 
Staff, E. N. Case, Paul Hickman, Marion Crawley, McCoy 
Tarry, C. R. McConnell, Cliff Wells, George Bender 
See advertisement page 42 May issue 


IOWA HIGH SCHOOL COACHING SCHOOL 


Templar Park, Spirit Lake, lowa 


ALAMAZOO COLLEGE 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, June 14-16 
Bob Nulf, Director 
Fett Poul Brown, levelnd Soren Stott 
5 KANSAS STATE HIGH SCHOOL ACTIVITIES ASSN. 
Wichita, Kansas, August 16-20 
E. A. Thomas, Director 
Staff: H. O. “Fritz” Crisler, Jack Gardner, and others 
6 NORTHERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Marquette, Michigan, August 9-13 
C. V. Money, Director ; 
Staff: H. O. “Fritz Crisler, P. D. “Tony” Hinkle 
7 SOUTHERN MICHIGAN COACHING SCHOOL 
Sd Central Michigan College, Mt. Pleasant, August 16-20 
D. P. Rose, Director 
Staff: H. O. “Fritz” Crisler, “Ozzie” Cowles 
8. missouri COACHING SCHOOL 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, ju. 22-24 
Don Faurot, Director 
Staff: Ray Eliot, Don Faurot, John Simmons, Hank Iba, 
Wilbur Stalcup, Tom Betts, U. J. DeVictor, Dr. 
Jack Matthews. d 
10. NEBRASKA HIGH SCHOOL ACTIVITIES ASSN. 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
O. L. Webb, Director 


11 NEBRASKA, UNIVERSITY OF 
@ Lincoln, Nebraska Summer School 
Louis Means, Director 
Staff, University of Nebraska Staff 





THE MIDDLE WEST 


BETHANY COLLEGE 

Bethany, West Virginia, August 16-20 
John Knight, Director 
Staff: Harold Drew, Don Faurot 


See advertisement page 40 


COLBY COLLEGE 
Waterville, Maine, June 10-12 
E. W. Millett, Director 
Staff: Ray Eliot, Nelson Nitchman, Howard Hobson 
CONNECTICUT, UNIVERSITY OF 
Storrs, Conn., August 23-27 
George Van Bibber, Director 
Staff: Norman Daniels, Bob Higgins, Lou Little, Alvin “Doggie” Julian, 
Joe Bedenk, Bill Jeffrey 
KINGS POINT MARITIME ACADEMY 
Kings Point, L. 1., New York 


NEW YORK BASKETBALL COACHING SCHOOL 
Hancock, New York, August 19-21 

John Sipas, Director 

ah See Greene, John Lawther, Whitey Anderson 


ertisement page 53 May issue 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


State College Pennsylvania, June 8-Sept. 18. 
M. R. Traube, Director 
Staff: John Lawther, Bob Higgins, Joe Bedenk, Chick Warner and others. 


See advertisement page 70 April issue 
EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA SCHOLASTIC COACH- 
ING CLINIC 
State Teachers College, East Stroudsberg, Pa., June 21-25 
Marty Baldwin, Director 
Staff: Bobby Dodd, Biggie Munn, Herman Hickman, Alvin 
“Doggie” Julian, Charley Gelbert. 
See advertisement page 44 May issue 


VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 

Petersburg, Virginia, July 5-10 
H. R. Jefferson, Director 
Staff: Carl Snavely, Rust Murphy, John Lawther, 
Gus Tebell 























HIO H. S. FOOTBALL COACHING SCHOOL 
‘Canton, Ohio, August 9-14 
J. B. Robinson, Director 
Staff: Don Faurot, Bobby Dodds, Bob Higgins, Herman 
Hickman, Paul Brown, Jim Aiken, Jack Blott, Ben 
Osterbaan, Sid Gillman, Art Valpey. 
See advertisement page 36 May issue 


133. WISCONSIN ASSN. COACHING SCHOOL 
Madi ‘ Wi H 


© 





WISCONSIN, UNIVERSITY OF 


Madison, Wisconsin, June 25-August 20 
John Guy Fowlkes, Director 
Staff Arthur Mansfield, Walter Bokke 
See Advertisement page 61 March Issue 


REMONT COACHING SCHOOL 


remont, Michigan, August 23-25 

L. J. Gottschall, Director 

Staff: Clarence “Biggie” Munn, Forrest Evashevski, Jack 
Heppinstall, Tony Hinkle, Herbert “Buck” Read, Floyd 
Baker, William Perigo, William Robinson 


dvertisement page 59 May i 
MILWAUREE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, August 2-5 

Armin Kraeft, Director 


Staff: Bernie Bierman, Lisle Blackburn, Dave MacMillan, 
Clifford Fagan 


See advertisement page 42 
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Coaching Tips for 
Six-Man Football 


By M. L. Rafferty, Jr. 
Athletic Director, Trona, California, High School 


dip HOU SHALT not coach six-man 

T football as though it were elev- 
en-man football.” 

This is the first and great com- 
mandment, and the second is like 
unto it: 

“Thou shalt coach the individual 
rather than the group.” 

The first person on whom a six- 
man football coach should concen- 
trate is he, himself. He must rid him- 
self of the notion that the six-man 
game is some kind of an inferior, 
“sissy,” carbon-copy of the eleven-man 
sport, because it uses only about half 
as many men. He must root out of 
his own mind the false syllogism 
which says, “Six-man football arose 
out of the eleven-man game; eleyen- 
man football is based on certain fun- 
damental precepts; therefore, six-man 
football is based on the same pre- 
cepts.” 

The new game is a mutation, not an 
offshoot. In its basic philosophy, six- 
man football differs from its parent 
as widely as, in turn, eleven-man 
football differed from old “Grand- 
pappy” Soccer back in the 1860's. 
Then, the difference lay in such a sim- 
ple but revolutionary idea as catching 
the ball and running with it. Today, 
the difference is superficially less 
noticeable but actually more _pro- 
found. 

Eleven-man football is committed 
to a relatively slow series of ground- 
devouring offensive plays. The genius 
of great coaches of the past has been 
their ability to co-ordinate certain 
basic plays, whether passing or run- 
ning in nature, into a consistent pat- 
tern of forward movement which 
eventually result in scores. Few plays 
were designed to score from any part 
of the field or equally from a team’s 
own ten-yard line or from its oppon- 
ent’s ten. Instead, one play was de- 
signed to “set up” another, which in 
turn drew in the opposing secondary 
so that still a third could succeed in 
turning the enemy flank or in shak- 
ing a fast back clear on a pass re- 
ception. It was this factor of patient 
chess-playing with human pawns that 
made the reputations of such grid 
masters as Rockne, Warner, and Yost. 

This evolutionary trend did not 
completely rule out the so-called 
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“scoring play”, of course. All pass 
plays were, theoretically, designed to 
score every time they were used, but 
gradually even the forward pass was 
subordinated into one more cog in 
the complicated machine which the 
coaches of the nation were erecting. 

Specifically, the six-man coach 
must: (1) Develop precision blockers. 
(2) Concentrate on man-to-man tack- 
ling (3) Drill on ball-handling and 
the lateral pass. (4) Devote consider- 
able time to ball-hawking and fumble 
recoveries; and (5) Coach players to 
expect the unexpected. 

Blocking and tackling of course, are 
basic. Everybody emphasizes and 
coaches them as a matter of course, 
but even the so-called fundamentals 
are not the same in six-man as they 
are in the eleven-man game. In the 
latter, when a lineman missed a tackle 
on a hard-driving halfback, he could 
usually count on George making it 
for him—George being one of the 
seven toiling, sweating, flailing ends, 
tackles, guards, etc. who clutter up the 
older game. Piling on and grab-tack- 
ling were stressed, to the subsequent 
deterioration of the fine art of clean 
tackling. 

The same thing held true of block- 
ing. There is nothing better than a 
crisp, well-thrown “downfield block, 
where one blocker drives one oppon- 
ent into the turf. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to get a clear shot at a man in 
eleven-man football. Too many cooks 
are spoiling the broth. Take an end 
run; sometimes four men are running 
interference for the ball-carrier. This 
massed interference does not have to 
know much about scientific blocking. 
All it has to do is run over the hapless 
end who tries to stand up to them. 


Weight and concentrated numbers 


are substituted for skill. 

In six-man football, the players 
must be able to block and tackle by 
themselves. There are only about half 
as many George’s around and each 
one has his hands full with his own 
assignment. If a player misses his 
block on an end run, the runner is 
tackled, and tackled hard. What is 
worse, with the pawing, scrambling, 
surplus players removed from the 
game, a missed block or tackle stands 
out like a sore thumb. Even the no- 








M L. Rafferty Jr. bas been notably 
successful as a coach of six-man. 
His teams at Trona have been unde- 
feated since 1941 and untied since 
1942. His article, Defensive Play 
tn Six-Man, appeared im our Septem- 
ber, 1947 issue, and his article on 
offensive tactics will appear in our 
September, 1948 issue. 











vice in the bleachers knows that Joe 
Doakes has missed his block, or that 
Erwin Smith had his hands on that 
back and let him get away. Unless 
the blockers have been coached to 
rely on themselves and only on them- 
selves to clear the way, they are going 
to look foolish on numerous occa- 
sions. This goes double for tacklers. 
A missed block means, at worst, a 
yardage loss. A missed tackle, in the 
six-man game, often means a touch- 
down. 

Six-man coaches should make the 
fundamentals man-to-man. There is 
little opportunity for high-lowing, 
mouse-trapping, or the other little de- 
vices so dear to the heart of the 
eleven-man coach. The. six-man game 
is a man-to-man contest. If one of the 
men is inferior in size to the opponent 
whom he is assigned to take, the 
coach must help him make up the 
difference in physical equipment by 
thoroughly teaching him the various 
techniques with which a smaller man 
can stop a larger man. This means 
low, driving, knee-high tackling. It 
means hard, fast body-blocking, with 
arms and legs swinging in perfect 
rhythm at the moment of impact and 
a twisting roll applied immediately 
following contact. A shoulder blocker 
must get under the defensive man’s 
guard, crouch as he hits, straighten 
up immediately after contact, and 
drive his man back and out of the 
play with short, choppy steps. All this 
means fundamentals, stripped of all 
plumage and borrowed finery. It 
means that brush-blocking, check- 
blocking, arm-tackling, and all the 
techniques which have gradually en- 
crusted the eleven-man game must be 
forgotten. In six-man football they 
will not work! 

As far as ball-handling is concerned, 
practice and drill are everything. I 
line up the boys in two parallel lines, 
six yards apart and have them face 
each other. At the signal, each lead 
man runs straight ahead. 
O0O00000 

XXXXXXXX 

As soon as the “X” man is abreast 
of the “O” man he laterals the ball 
and continues on to the end of the 
“O” line. The “O” receiver then lat- 
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CUT DOWN INJURIES... 


WITH PATENTE D* 


FOOTBALL SHOES BY 


: Models for College, 
| | High School and 


Professional Teams 


Here are shoes made for speed, power and drive... plus safety! The patented 
cleat bolt assembly perfected by Brooks puts an end to injuries caused by ex- 
posed bolts, prevents handicapping blisters caused by cleat bolts that back up 
into the shoe. This great safety feature, plus scientific design and top grade 
leathers, gives you the ideal shoe for the modern game. 


Here’s how it’s done: 
sam 1. Outer row of ratchets on patented washers interlocks firmly with 


cleats ... prevents them from coming loose in play. 


2. Inner row of ratchets interlocks with ratchet nut, so that cleat 
bolts cannot “back up” into shoe. 





— 3. Patented ratchet nut assures a firm cleat assembly . . . increases 
the-life of the shoe. 


BROOKS SAFETY CLEATS WEAR DOWN EVENLY...BOLTS ARE EASILY REPLACED 
BROOK § sHOE MANUFACTURING CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 39, PA. 
=a a “For the Finest in rb thletic Footwear” 
_ 

*Exclusive rights to this pat- 


ent will be defended against 
all infringement. 














EXTRA 


PROTECTION 


EXTRA 


COMFORT 


EXTRA 


VALUE 





EXTRAORDINARY 
SUPPORTER FOR 
YOUR TEAM’S 
SAFETY 










Free-n-easy action 
plus firm support 
right through to the 
last minute of play. 
Chafeless, pinchless 

comfort. Endorsed by fa- 

mous coaches and ath- 
letes. Guaranteed to out- 
last and outlaunder 3 
ordinary supporters. Write 
for free sample on your 
school letterhead. Buy 
“Bub” at your sporting 
goods dealer. 





THE BEST TEAMS 
ARE BEST EQUIPPED 


611 E. 133rd St. * BRONX 54, N.Y. 
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erals quickly to the next “X” man and 
goes on to take his place at the end of 
the “X” line. This makes for a con- 
tinuous and rapid-fire drill which 
may be speeded up or slowed down 
according to the wish of the coach 
and the capabilities of the men. It 
will develop confident and proficient 
ball-handling, if practiced with suf- 
ficient determination. 

Fumbles are frequent in the six- 
man game as a result of the necessity 
for some kind of a pass on every play. 
We devote at least an hour each 
week to drilling on fumble recovery. 
The squad is divided into several 
groups of four or five men each. Each 
section is grouped in a rough semi- 
circle; a warning whistle is blown 
and the ball is thrown violently on 
the ground. Then get out of the way! 


This is rough and _ ready, but 
effective. What’s more, it makes 
the men fumble conscious and 


more apt to come up with an oppo- 
sition bobble and less apt to make 
one themselves. Another good way is 
for the coach to stand eight yards 
back from the line, drop the ball in 
the path of three charging defensive 
linemen, and “vamoose”! See which 
is the first man to scoop up the loose 
pigskin and run for a touchdown. 
This sort of thing should be empha- 
sized, and it will soon be found that a 
team is recovering more than its share 
of fumbles in game situations. 
Finally, how can we build up that 
vital element in the six-man game— 


speed? In eleven-man football, the 
250-pound, waddling, lumbering 
player was always put somewhere in 
the middle of the line, usually at 
guard. There it made little differ- 
ence if he was a slow man. He could 
stand still and when a play ran into 
him he could stop it. In six-man foot- 
ball there is no place for the cumber- 
some player. He will hinder the team 
more than help it. Nobody in his 
right mind is going to run a play into 
a heavy lineman. He will be run 
around, and often. 

If a track or any kind of a 100-yard 
straightaway is available it should be 
used. The backs should run the 
hundred in full equipment at least 
twice every day for time. The line- 
men should practice starts from a 
regular crouch position, and should 
be timed on ten-yard spurts. That is 
about all any lineman runs in the 
course of one play. 

After the ends and centers have 
speeded up their starts to the maxi- 
mum, they may go to the playing 
field. Here a dummy with a football 
on top of it may be set up. Each man 
should take his usual stance eight 
yards away, and his run and tackle 
from the second the whistle blows 
until the knocked-off football hits 
the ground should be timed. 

If the vital importance of speed, 
speed, and more speed is sufficiently 
emphasized, even an initially slow 
squad will improve almost beyond 
recognition. 


Golf Coaching Tips 


(Continued from page 18) 
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golf swing which may be called truly 
American. It is a swing which can be 
grooved. From the standpoint of swing 
evolution it is extremely interesting. 

The swing has been streamlined and 
wasted moves are eliminated. The 
swing has also become shorter and 
more direct. It gives the expert con- 
trolled power. It gives the “duffer” a 
gleam of hope that he might be able 
to master a tricky game. 


The Direct Swing: In a direct swing, 
the path of the stroke is planned. The 
golfer is greatly influenced by the line 
of flight. He squares himself to the 
line; he starts his swing straightaway; 
he approaches the ball from inside the 
line and endeavors to swing straight 
through. The two hands swing in the 
same direction throughout. 

Tournament golfers often start out 
with indirect swings and switch to 
direct swings after observing camera 
studies. Outstanding examples are 
Bobby Jones, Sam Snead, and Patty 


Berg. 

Emphasis on Weight Shifting: Golf- 
ers shift their weight from one foot to 
another during the swing. The foot 
action is restricted and controlled, be- 
ing more across the sides of the feet, 
with the left heel.not lifted as much as 
previously. Weight shifting often leads 
to a lateral hip movement. This lat- 
eral shifting, when accompanied by 
an arm swing, throws the move more 
into the upper torso. The net result 
is a straighter body with less distor- 
tion. An expert golfer, when viewed 
from a distance, hardly seems to move 
his body at all. Actually he gets a full 
turn of the shoulders on the back- 
swing. : 

The modern body-move, when prac- 
ticed, lends itself to grooving. The 
movement of the balance is in the 
direction of the swing. Weight shift- 
ing is encouraged by having the 
weight on the insides of the feet at 
address. 
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The Naden Football Board, modell 
No. N-400 features scoring numbers| 
two feet high visible over 1000 feet. 
Score, time, and quarters are ‘op- 
erated from a central timer’s table) 
while the “downs” and “yards to) 
go” are controlled by an operator 
directly on the line of scrimmage. 
The Naden Electric Scoreboards cani 
be used either during the day or 





night. 





HOME 


QUARTER 


DUWNS 





The Naden Electric Scoreboard is 18 feet long 
and 12 feet high. Manufactured from heavy 
gauge steel. The numbers are formed by elec- 
tric bulls eyes. Home, visitors, down, and to-go 
are 16 inches high. The remaining lettering 
is 10 inches high. 








Each mechanized unit is enclosed in a water- 
proof, steel cabinet and can be readily re- 
moved from the main board for simple main- 
tenance. The units contain the famous “‘In- 
stant—Vue Numbers’ which gives a clear 
“natural” letter for instant recognition. 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 


NADEN 


& SONS 
WEBSTER CITY 





IOWA 
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The Square Club: The club is faced 
squarely at address. During the swing 
the relationship of the club face to 
the hands, arms, and body is not 
changed. During the backswing the 
club is paddled back with no manipu- 
lation of the club face. Halfway back 
the club face may look closed, but 
as the body turns, the club opens al- 
most miraculously and falls right into 
the plane of the swing. 

This lack of club-face manipulation 
tends to give the golfer a better chance 
to have the club face square and move 
straight ahead through the ball. 

It has been said that a method of 
rolling the club open on the back- 
swing and closed on the downswing 
held golf back in England for fifty 
years. 

Left-Side Emphasis: A right-handed 
golfer is called on to use his left side 
and left arm in initiating the upswing 
and the downswing. This calls for de- 
velopment and training. Tournament 
players, through continual practice 
and play, become almost ambidex- 
trous. The left side of the body be- 
comes overdeveloped. 

The club starts back in an all-to- 
gether move, with the left side of the 
body, the left arm, and the club co- 
operating. The direction of the move 
is along the line of flight. The weight 
shifts to the right. 

The downswing originates in an un- 
winding of the left side where the left 
hip moves forward slightly. The left 
side leads, the arms drop to the right 
side of the body with the blow still 
intact; the impulse does not reach the 
club head right away. The golfer 
keeps his head back and stays in po- 
sition for the blow. Although the 
weight shifts forward onto the left 
leg, the body does not get in the way 
of the swing by turning in ahead of 

ethe stroke. 

Two-Handed Swing: The right 
hand was long regarded as a source of 
evil in the golf stroke. Now teani 
work of the hands and arms is 1ecog- 
nized. The left hand and arm, being 
weaker, work at a disadvantage in the 
swing. 

The left arm is almost identical 
with the shaft of the club. The left 
hand and arm control the path of the 
club and lead the swing up and down. 

Through the ball the left arm 
“holds” and the right, used as a fore- 
arm @rive, “hits”. This hold-hit for- 
mula is a Byron Nelson theme. He 
hesitated to put it into his golf book 
for fear of being misunderstood. Al- 
though the left hand and arm jump 
forward as a result of the action, the 
right hand and arm make the follow- 
through. 

Even beginners may be taught to 





hit through the ball using the two- 
handed method in a short, swing drill. 

Emphasis on Head Position: The 
head is held steady throughout the 
swing and acts as a revolving point 
for the body. The golfer stays down 
to the swing and does not release his 
position until well into the follow- 
through. 

Posture: Posture problems abound 
for golfers. Reasonable erectness, with 
a slight bend at the waist to accom- 
modate oneself to the ball, is the rule. 
Among good golfers one sees no dip- 
ping gyrations in the shoulders either 
coming or going. A free swing of the 
arms is promoted by a golfer having 
a good “golf seat,” with the hips held 
well in. If the hips are distorted, by 
breaking the posture through the mid- 
dle, one really has trouble. 

Head position, weight shifting, and 
reasonable erectness have all contrib- 
uted to the clean-cut golfing posture 


seen nowadays. 


The Firm Wrist: The beginner be- 
lieves that he should cock his wrists 
and hit with his wrists. To get more 
distance he has been admonished to 
snap his wrists. Actually he is promot- 
ing a bad swing. 

The swing of the expert evidences 
less and less wrist action. At the top of 
the backswing, the hands are “set” in 
a firm wrist position. In the swing 
away from the ball, the arm and club 
are.together and there is no wrist 
action. Going up there need be no 
conscious cocking of the wrists. They 
will wind up as a result of the up- 
ward swing. The blow through the 
ball.is a forearm drive. 

The golfer’s problem is to get the 
arm, hand, and club co-ordinating in 
a strong move. This is best accom- 
plished with a minimum of wrist play. 

Emphasis on Swing: The swinging 
move is a whirl of the club which 
builds up momentum. The swing has 
been described as one smooth-flowing 
move without any interruptions, men- 
tal or physical. 

The swing starts away in a smooth 
flow and builds up momentum grad- 
ually. The goal should not be the ball 
but the finish of the stroke. The speed 
should be kept going to the finish. 

The swing has been measured for 
time. The amount of time taken to 
complete the upswing equals the 
amount of time for the forward swing, 
although the forward swing travels 
twice as far. At the top of the back- 
swing the swing slows down. This 
leads to a delayed cadence a one- 
a-a-nd-a-two. 


Swing Corrections 


Swing corrections are best made by 
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Here’s how Hyde’s cleat locks securely. The winged 
bolt (1), counter-sinks itself into the inner sole leather 
(2), through the steel inner plate (3) and outer sole 
leather (4). The “Helock” nut (5) is screwed on by 
the end (8) of the cleat wrench (9) which sinks it into 
the outer sole and locks it. Then the safety cleat grip- 
per (6) is put on over the Helock nut by pressing the 
cleat wrench (9) against its flat surface, digging the 
prongs into the outer sole leather. Its fan-like blades 
hold the cleat (7) securely in place when screwed on 
and tightened by the cleat wrench (9). 
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this means to your players. 
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using the driving nets during the win- 
ter season. There are then no outside 
distractions and there is plenty of 
time and the instructor may lay out 
a program and have the student fol- 
low it. When a golfer is outside, the 
instructor loses some of his control 
over the situation. 

To have a golfer build his swing or 
change his swing ot Pq repetition 
and time. It means that a golfer will 
have some growing pains and go 
through an awkward stage. On the 
practice fairway or in the nets, where 
there is plenty of time, are the places 


to make changes and corrections. 

To correct a golfer’s swing on the 
course, when he is in the process of 
play, is unfair and impractical. At that 
point a golfer has all he can do to de. 
fend himself and to adjust himself to 
changing conditions. To make him 
conscious of a swing detail is apt to 
make him “blow up.” 

There are experienced golfers who 
are very adaptable. When the in- 
structor gestures or says a word, they 
know right away what is meant. They 
are the exceptions, however, and a 
coach should remember this. 


A New Approach to Sports Lighting 


(Continued from page 24) 


ation of the arena wall, seven feet in 
height, surrounding the track. Two 
types of lighting patterns were used 
for these events: one in which the 
field and track were lighted equally, 
and one in which greater emphasis 
was made on the track lighting and 
subdued lighting on the central oval. 
The latter gives better visibility, 
especially when the arena wall, which 
is light gray concrete, was well light- 
ed. This improved visibility and 
safety for the drivers and increased 
visibility for the spectators. With the 
first-row spectators’ eye height only 
two feet above the top of the arena 
wall, the sharpness of cut-off of the 
lighting units was sufficiently accur- 
ate to eliminate objectional glare in 
the eyes of the spectators. 

In addition to the new floodlights, 
four 36-inch spotlights and four 24- 
inch spotlights were installed. These 
may be operated eithen pre-set or ad- 
justable. 

The installation was approved and 
construction started 105 days prior to 
the date of its use. Under the dis- 
turbed conditions prevailing in the 
spring of 1946, it was a real accom- 
plishment to deliver and install the 
necessary equipment. Acknowledge- 
ment is due to Mr. Van Marker and 
Mr. Al Winters of the Revere Electric 
Manufacturing Company for design 
and, production of the lighting units, 
and to Mr. Charley Stover of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company for securing 
development and delivery of the 3000- 
and 5000-watt lamps. 

This article covers the initial phase 
in the improvement of lighting for 
Soldier Field. Beginning in the fall 
of 1947, the Chicago Park District 


signed a contract with the Chicago 


Rockets professional football team 
for the use of the field for the ensu- 
ing seven years for professional foot- 
ball games. One requirement was 


that the football field be moved 
thirty yards to the south to improve 
the value of the seats in the south 
horseshoe. This required the install- 
ation of four new floodlight poles, 
each mounting eight 5-KW floodlights 
essentially identical with the flood- 
lights used on the initial installation. 
This new installation was complet- 
ed and placed in service for the Chi- 
cago Tribune Music Festival on 
August 16, 1947, and for the Chicago 
Tribune Charities All-Star Game on 
August 22, 1947. For the music fes- 
tival, an illumination on a vertical 
plane of .20-to 30-foot candles was 
provided on the field and track. For 
the All-Star football game, an aver- 
age illumination on the playing field 
of only 35-foot candles was provided. 
For other events, illumination levels 
of 60-foot candles on the area of the 
football field have been used. For 
future football games it is expected 
that the illumination on the foot- 
ball playing area will be increased to 
75- or 80-foot candles on a vertical 
plane. This illumination may be aug- 
mented or highlighted by the use of 
eight 5-KW spotlights which are in- 
stalled on the top of the colonnades. 

This lighting installation has pro- 
duced very satisfactory results for 
visibility both for spectators and play- 
ers with a remarkable absence of 
glare. We have received a number 
of unsolicited comments from specta- 
tors, players, and football coaches on 
en of the lighting in this 
ield. 








SIX-MAN 
FOOTBALL MAGAZINE 


For information write 
Cc. J. O'Connor, 
Boys’ Latin School 
1012 BREVARD ST. BALTIMORE 1, MD. 
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During the summer vacation, don’t waste time . . . have 
your inflated goods repaired AS GOOD AS NEW! 
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437 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Single Wing 
at South St. Paul 


(Continued from page 11) 





obn Kulbitski played center on 

the University of Minnesota foot- 
ball team in 1936-7-8. Following this 
be coached football at Red Wing, 
Minnesota in 1939-40 where bis 
teams won the Little Nine Comnfer- 
ence both years, being defeated only 

once. He went to South St. Paul in 
1941 where bis teams won the sur- 
burban title with no defeats. His 
teams placed second in °46 and ’47, 
losing only one game by one point 
in °46. His teams went undefeated 
ya 28 games between 1939-46. 














Diagram 4 illustrates our off-tackle 
play, or 67. All of the faking is the 
same as 69 except the left half runs 
as if he were going around the end 
but cuts sharply and goes inside of 
him. 

Diagram 5. This is our inside-tackle 
lay, or 65. All the maneuvers by the 
acks are the same, making the play 

look like an end run. The left half 
cuts sharply inside of tackle. 

Diagram 6. This is our 63 play, a 
trap of a charging weak-side guard. 

Diagram 7. Here we have one of 
our most effective plays, our reverse. 
The left half fakes to the fullback and 
hands the ball forward to the right 
half, close to the line of scrimmage. 
The position of this last exchange will 
depend on the speed of these two 
backs. The quarterback on all weak- 
side plays takes his step and fakes to 
the right, and then blocks the tackle 
out. 

Diagram 8. Another reverse, our 66 
play, goes outside of tackle and inside 
of end. This is run the same as 64 and 
is used when the tackle is smashing 
hard to the inside. 

Diagram 9. We use this play, 68, 
when the defensive right end has be- 
come careless and is slicing in rather 
sharply. 

Diagram 10. Our 67 play, left-end 
around, is run like 63, except that 
the ball is handed forward to the left 
end coming around. At times it may 
be necessary to delay the end for an 
additional count or two, depending 
on his speed. 

Diagram 11. This is our 70 series 
of plays. We can run all of our 60 
series plays here with but a very few 
variations in blocking assignments. 
The right half starts in motion about 
two counts before the ball is snapped. 
The timing must be perfect. He gets 
a half-pivot fake from the left half. 
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After faking or giving th ball to the 
right half, the left half may fake or 
give the ball to the fullback who 
crosses in front of him. 

As was mentioned before, we have 
a number of play series where the full- 
back does the half-pivot and _ball- 
handling. We include, also, special 
plays with the above series to meet 
the needs against the different teams 
that we play. Most of our passes are 
developed from the running attack, 
which give the offense more effec- 
tiveness. 


from here and there 
(Continued from page 4) 


ball and track coach at St. Michael’s 
College. 


ontinuing the clearing house for 
Cae section of this column: 
Number 7 is a highly successful coach 
in a large New Hampshire high 
school, coaching football, basketball 
and baseball. Desires position in 
college field or a large high school 
in Florida...No. 8 has been assis- 
tant freshman football coach and 
freshmen wrestling coach at a large 
university in New York state. Has 
coached all sports at two small New 
York high schools and is at present 
assistant athletic director, football, 
basketball and baseball coach and 
head coach of track and wrestling at 
a large New York City suburban 
school. Desires position in large high 
school or small college. 


* * * 


AY Wyatt, ambassador of good 

will for Wilson Sporting Goods 
Company, has the unique distinction 
of having officiated in every Central 
Collegiate, Western Conference and 
National Collegiate track meet. Jay 
was honored this year by being select- 
ed to referee the Central Collegiate 
meet. This was a long overdue honor 
for it was Jay who, with Knute Roc- 
kne, Con Jennings and Ralph Young, 
organized the conference twenty-three 
years ago. The conference was orig- 
inally organized to provide basket- 
ball competition for the schools that 
were not members of the Western 
Conference. Jay donated a trophy to 
be awarded annually to the winner. 
Basketball competition died a natural 
death but the track meet has grown 
to be one of the nation’s top track at- 
tractions. It is also interesting to note 
‘that in all the years of officiating, Jay 
never received an award or memento 
until 1944 when Great Lakes staged 
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droop down or slip around! No won- 
der athletes and sportsmen perform 
better with the Olympic Champion 
V-front! 


* Protected by U.S. Pat. 2,301,066—no licenses have been granted any other manufacturer 
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Copyright 1948, The O-C Manufacturing Co. 
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the Central Collegiate meet and pre- 
sented each official with a bronze 
replica of the first place medal. Last 
year the Drake Relays and the press 
presented Jay with a Drake Relay 
watch. 


ENTWORTH Military Aca- 
demy at Lexington, Missouri, 
sponsored two National Junior Col- 
lege Athletic Association tournaments 
recently, both under the general di- 


rection of Captain E. P. “Chink” 
Coleman. A golf tournament was 
held on May 28-29 at Armour Fields, 
Kansas City, Missouri. C. J. “Mick” 
McClelland, golf professional at Ar- 
mour Fields was the tourney director. 
He was assisted by Lieutenant Sum- 
ner White of the Wentworth staff. On 
May 30-31 the Association’s national 
tennis tournament was played at 
Wentworth Academy. Colonel James 
M. Sellers, the school’s tennis coach, 
was in charge of the tournament. 


Pass Defense in Minnesota 


(Continued from page 9) 


is the sole responsibility of the sec- 
ondary. We remind the squad that 
any successful defense, pass or ground, 
is the result of co-operation between 
the linemen and the backfield and of 
all men putting forth 100 per cent 
effort. Then we discuss fundamentals 
and principles in the following order: 

Deployment of Linemen end Sec- 
ondary: (See Diagram 1) The linemen 
take a normal six-man line spacing. 
The fullback and center are placed 
just inside the defensive tackles and 
about three yards back. The half- 
backs are placed about eight yards 
from the line of scrimmage and di- 
rectly behind the ends. The safety 
splits the two halfbacks, back twelve 
to fifteen yards from the line of 
scrimmage. 

Rushing: All linemen, except the 
weak-side end, are instructed to rush 
the passer aggressively. We feel that 
the key to stopping the forward-pass- 
ing attack is to demy the passer an op- 
portunity to get the pass off or at 
least to make him throw while off 
balance. 

Covering the Receivers: The weak- 
side end drops back and covers zone 1. 
The fullback and center cover zones 
2 and 3, and the safety covers zone 6. 
The two defensive halfbacks are plac- 
ed in zones 4 and 5 and are assigned 
the two ends to cover man-for-man. 
The halfbacks are not allowed to 
leave their respective zones or areas. 
A problem arises when an end goes 
down field and crosses over. In this 
situation we use the “switch”, as in 
basketball, and either the safety or 
the other halfback will be responsible 
for him. 

Going for the Ball: Once the passer 
has thrown the ball, every player not 
covering a man in the area, for which 
the ball is intended, leaves his man 
and runs hard in the direction in 
which the ball is thrown. 

Intercepting the Pass: We tell our 


team that, once the offensive team 
throws a pass, we have as much right 
to catch the ball as does the offense. 
We instruct the players to try to inter- 
cept whenever possible. Many coaches 
will probably disagree with this last 
statement, but we feel that, over a 
period of years, a team will have less 
to regret if a consistent policy is fol- 
lowed instead of one wherein a team 
intercepts one time and knocks the 
pass down another time. 

Checking Receivers: As a general 
rule, we do not try to hold up an end 
or a back as we feel that we have to 
sacrifice rushing strength to accom- 
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plish this objective. On rare occa- 
sions, when we know from scouting 
reports that a team likes to throw 
to an outstanding end, we will try 
to hold him up if we feel that this 
is absolutely necessary. 

Tackling the Pass-Receivers: lf a 
pass is completed, we want the first 
man in position to tackle the receiver 
high so as to dislodge the ball and 
make him fumble if possible. 

Defense Against the Man-in-Mo- 
tion: (Diagram 2) We cover the man- 
in-motion, whether it be off the T or 
any other formation, with the half- 
back on the side on which the man 
is going out. In this case the safety 
takes the end which makes for a very 
easy switch in assignments. 

The Tactical Situation: Our team 
is instructed to anticipate either a 
run, a pass or a kick. The players take 
their cues from the position of the 
ball on the field, the down, the yard- 
age, score, time remaining to play, 
and the actions of the backs and ends. 
When they see a pass developing, the 
secondary drops back and plays ac- 
cording to instructions. 

Following the presentation of the 
fundamentals and defense principles 
as described, the squad goes to the 
field. Material covered in the meeting 
is demonstrated, and questions are 
answered. After the demonstration, 
the squad is divided into two groups, 
linemen and backs. The linemen prac- 
tice rushing and hurrying the passer. 
The backs practice fundamentals and 
techniques in a simple drill which 
consists of sending one man down to 
be covered by one back. This gives 
the defensive man an opportunity to 
practice timing, taking his position, 
preventing the offensive man from 
moving behind him, and an oppor- 
tunity to practice intercepting the 
pass. 

After each back has had several 
tries on the defense alone, we add a 
second back to the defense and con- 
tinue to add backs at regular intervals 
until we have five men in the sec- 
ondary. With each addition to the 
secondary we add a pass-receiver until 
we have four possible pass-receivers 
going down for passes. Once we have 
this normal defensive drill underway, 
we make it as competitive as possible. 
For each pass completed the offensive 
team is given five points and for each 
pass intercepted the defense is award- 
ed five points. Neither team scores on 
an incompleted pass. 

Another drill that we use is one in- 
volving the passer and the defensive 
men. Any number of secondary men 
are placed in position, and the passer 
throws the ball in their general direc- 
tion. This is an exceptionally good 


drill to practice catching the ball 
while the player runs toward it. 

The practice session becomes more 
interesting as correspondingly more 
drills are used. This is particularly 
true in high school spring practice 
where boys do not have the weekly 
game stimulus. After the first week 
of practice we co-ordinate our defen- 
sive and offensive pass drills in as 
near to game situations as possible. 

Although we have found this plan 
to be quite successful in our own sit- 
uation, we should hesitate to suggest 
a change in the methods that others 
use if they are having good results 
with their present defense. Defensive 
and offensive changes should be made 
only when they are clearly needed, 
and not because a coach has the desire 
to “try something different.” Time- 
tested strategy in football, as in every- 
thing else, is safe insurance for success. 


‘Pass Defense in Texas 
(Continued from page 9) 


that will arise in a game. In my 
opinion, one of the hardest passes to 
intercept is the one when a defensive 
man must come in from the second- 
ary at full speed and take the ball. 
The boy who is quick to react and 
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has the timing necessary will come 
up with the ball more often. 

The best defense against passing is 
rushing the passer. By rushing the 
passer, the defensive line can prevent 
the completion of the longer passes. 
We like to rush our line, and, at 
times, drop a guard back into the 
secondary. Occasionally we vary the 
men who rush, and the ones that pro- 
tect in the secondary. 

In rushing the passer, we have the 
players rush with their hands and 
arms held over their heads. Often they 
will be able to deflect the pass, and it 
means that the passer will have to 
pass over them. There is the possi- 
bility of the woes yt missing some 
of their targets. We teach our guards 
and tackles to be alert for short 
passes if they get blocked. 

We drill on pass defense for a few 
minutes every day. Most of the drills 
may be worked in while we are work- 
ing on offensive patterns. 

We place emphasis on the position 
of the defensive man on a pass-re- 
ceiver. This will vary, depending on 
whether a line-backer, half or safety, 
is being used. Changes will have to 
be made to meet the passing attacks 
of different teams. 

We use different pass defenses, de- 
pending upon the strength of our op- 
ponent. Most of the time we use a 
combination man-to-man and zone, 
or it may be called a semi-zone. 

Defense Against the Single Wing: 
We teach our left end to rush fast and 
jam the wingback as he rushes the 
passer. The right defensive tackle 
should charge over the left offensive 
end. The right defensive end and the 
guard should rush hard. All of the 
linemen should be alert for a back 
delaying and slipping out or through 
the line. They should charge straight 
over anyone that they find hiding or 
delaying, but their main duty is to 
rush the passer (Diagram 3). 

When anyone on the defensive team 
sees an indication of a pass, he should 
notify his team by yelling, “Pass! 
Pass!” 

The duties of the defending men 
depend upon the way in which the 
offensive men come out to receive 
the pass. If the right end and wing- 
back go deep down the field, the half 
should cover the deep outside man, 
and the safety should cover the deep 
inside man. If three men go out on the 
right, the line-backer on that side 
should: pick up the third man who 
will be the blocking back or the full- 
back. The halfbacks should yell, 
“Man across,” when the ends cross 
deep. We know that our line-backers 
are going to be conscious of the 
flat as soon as the pass is indicated, 
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%& Now is the time to Recondition floors and Hillyard’s fine 
Floor Treatment Products will give your floors that “new 
look” ... bring out the natural beauty of the surface and 
give them real protection with added safety and economi- 
cal maintenance. 
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Hillyard trained men to give you the utmost in economical 
floor treatments, safety and sanitation. There is a Hillyard 
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advice and suggestions are FREE. 
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High School Coaches Association 
Huff Gymnasium, University of Illinois 


August 16 — August 21 


FOOTBALL 


HARRY STUHLDREHER 
University of Wisconsin 
plus 
University of Illinois Staff 


BASKETBALL 


HOWARD HOBSON 
Yale University 


= . * 


also 


SEVERAL OUTSTANDING 
HIGH SCHOOL COACHES 
IN FOOTBALL AND BASKETBALL 


Registration for Non-Members and 
Out-of State Coaches $20.00 


RAY HOLMES, DIRECTOR 
East Moline H. S. East Moline, Ill. 
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NEW MEXICO 

Coaches and Officials Association 

COACHING SCHOOL 


at 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
August 8-14 Inclusive 
STAFF 
FOOTBALL 
BERNIE BIERMAN, Minnesota 
RAY ELIOT, Illinois 
BASKETBALL 
OZZIE COWLES, Michigan 
VADAL PETERSON, Utah 
TRAINING 
FRANK CRAMER 
Tuition: 


$15.00 includes tickets 
to all star games 
ELWOOD S. ROMNEY, Director 
206 First Natl. Bank, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
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juvenate the leather to give longer service. 
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inateiduale ait see Dr Attiie’s corutes. And “ail are 

completely satisfied. So will you be. 


D’‘ATTILO SYSTEM 
Reconditioners of All Athletic Equipment 
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but we do not want them going to 
the flat the minute a pass shows. 
They should try to get depth and 
help take the pressure off of the 
halves. 

If a receiver does not come into the 
defensive man’s territory, the latter 
should drop back and play his zone 
until the pass is made, at which time 
everyone plays the ball. If a man does 
not go into the safety man’s territory, 
the safety must be wide-awake and 
play the ball. Defensive men should 
keep contact with one another and 
“talk up” the pass defense. 

Double Wing: The safety is respon- 
sible for any man who comes into the 
deep center zone. He helps the half- 
back who needs help and is responsi- 
ble for the deep inside man or the 
deep center zone. If the ends cross 
deep, the halfbacks exchange with one 
another, and the safety picks up the 
man who is about to get away. The 
right guard pulls back directly over 
the short middle (Diagram 4). 

On a running pass to the right, the 
left half should come up to the out- 
side, the safety should move over to 
the left half’s territory, and the right 
half should move toward the safety’s 
territory and play a “half-and-half.” 
The right line-backer should drop 
back to watch for a delayed man com- 
ing into that territory. 

Running Pass to the Right: If the 
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guards are rushing the passer, the cen- 
ter should drop back over the middle, 
and the right end should take a couple 
of steps across the line of scrimmage 
and float to the outside on passes. 
The right half should take a step to 
his outside and watch the left offen- 
sive end. We tell the men not to let 
the receiver get behind them. A short 
pass will not hurt as much as one 
completed behind the halves or the 
safety (Diagram 5). 

Defense on T Formation: The line- 
backers should play almost man-to- 
man on a quick pass. If, on the T for- 
mation, they see a quick pass develop 
they should play the offensive ends. 
We try to practice this a great deal. 
We may use a 5-4-2, as shown in Dia- 
gram 6 in which the Number 4 de- 
fensive man slides over and drops 
back a little; 3 and 2 slide about two 
yards. 

Diagrams 7 and 8 show a 5-3-2-l, 
the first without a man-in-motion and 
the second with a man-in-motion. 

In closing I will say that we attempt 
to change our short-zone defense each 
time by having an end cover the flat 
one time and then rush the next, and 
cover the middle with a guard. We try 
to keep the assignments of the three 
deep men the same, placing the re- 
sponsibility so that they will not be- 
come confused. 
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HINGED KNEE CAPS 


Ideal in cases of dislocation and 
as a preventative of dislocation. 
Heavy metal hinged brace on 
both sides, permitting free ac- 








Sold by All Sporting Goods Houses 


Gaanee Model No. 105 K. B 
Wm. H. HORN & BROTHER Three Sizes— Hinged eee Cap ; Model No. 106 K. B. 
451 N. 3rd ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. Small Medium Large With Straps Hinged Knee Cap 


AMERICA’S LEADING MAKERS OF SURGICAL HOSIERY FOR OVER 100 YEARS 
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of Experience behind 
YOUR BEST BAT BUY 
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ATHENS, GEORGIA 
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WASHINGTON STATE 
HIGH SCHOOL COACHES 
ASSOCIATION 


FOOTBALL AND BASKETBALL CLINIC 
and 
ALL STAR FOOTBALL GAME 
at 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Washington 


BASKETBALL AUG. 23-25 
FOOTBALL AUG. 25-28 


FACULTY 


FRITZ CRISLER — FOOTBALL 
Michigan 


HENRY IBA — BASKETBALL 
Oklahoma A. & M. 


FRANK CRAMER — TRAINER 


TO BE ANNOUNCED — FOOTBALL 
OFFICIATING 


TUITION 


Footbal: $7.50 
Basketball $7.50 


Special rates for members 
For further information, write 


BILL NOLLAN 
412 E. 80th, SEATTLE 5, WASH. 








PRESERVE . . . YOUR 
SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


Don’t wait . . . school is over... and it’s time 

te send that sports equipment straight te MARBA. 

Yes . . . moths and mildew will quickly deteriorate 

that equipment, if it is neglected. But MARBA’s 

up-to-date, time-saving, economical plans . . . as- 

sures you = your equipment will be preserved for 
another 


ber... it's imperative 
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150-Pound Football at 
Michigan 


By George H. Allen 
Assisant Coach, University of Michigan 


N THIS ARTICLE, I am not going 

into the technical phases of blocking 
and tackling or of offense and de- 
fense. My purpose is to make a few 
observations which I hope will prove 
helpful to coaches who have limited 
material with which to work and 
who are starting 150-pound football 
from scratch as we did at Michigan. 

I believe that a good, little man is 
just as valuable as a good, big man, 
providing he has the desire to play 
football. This was found to be 100 
per cent true with our squad last 
season. What a small man lacks in 
size he makes up in speed, aggressive- 
ness, and agility. 

When we started 150-pound football 
at Michigan I was under the impres- 
sion that we would have many can- 
didates, especially backfield men, who 
had played football in high school. 
Much to our surprise it was rare to 
find a boy who had earned a varsity 
letter in football. The majority who 
had gone out for their high school 
squads were too light. Some had 
played sand-lot football but the vast 
majority had never played. Of our 
entire squad only four men had 
ever played varsity football. This 
created a problem for us. 

Another major problem we faced 
was the continual change of person- 
nel. Over a period of one month we 
had 125 candidates out for football, 
but never more than 65 at one time. 
Many thought they were interested, 
but when the headgears were strapped 
on, they decided that they would rath- 
er spend their afternoons in the camp- 
us drugstores. From our experience it 
is suggested that coaches starting this 
sport should set a specific date and not 
allow candidates to report for football 
after that. This would allow the 
coaches to concentrate on the material 
at hand. 





Corrs H. Allen, in addition to 
being captain of bis high school 
basketball team, held the broad 
jump record when he graduated. 
While in the Navy be sod var- 
sity football at Marquette Usiversiy 
and Alma College. As athletic 
jutant at the Naval station at Farra- 
gut, Idaho, his teams won three 
championships. 











Because of a limited coaching staff 
(we had but two coaches to handle 
the entire group), much valuable time 
was lost, and progress was rather slow. 
Since Michigan represents one of the 
major football powers and our ma- 
terial was definitely on the inexperi- 
enced side, we faced a task of select- 
ing a functioning eleven that would 
uphold the university's reputation. 
All schools in the Big Nine Confer- 
ence had record first-day turn-outs, 
Michigan having the smallest number. 
Other schools that are planning 150- 
pound football teams in the future 
will undoubtedly face similar situa- 
tions and should provide for a larger 
coaching staff to handle adequately 
the candidates. 

As line coach, I began by teaching 
stance, blocking, and tackling. We 
spent all of our time on these three 
fundamentals and on teaching plays 
against the dummies. We felt that if 
we could teach these boys to block 
and tackle they would be an asset to 
our team regardless of anything else. 
Being a strong advocate of blocking 
and tackling, I thought that most 
coaches devoted too little time to 
these fundamentals. These rudiments 
were stressed at every session for at 
least fifteen minutes during pre-sea- 
son drills and twice weekly after the 
season began. We experienced no in- 
juries in all the time spent on block- 
ing and tackling. 

Contrary to tradition, we spent 
much of our time on offense, using 
the T formation. Head coach Clifford 
Keen’s theory was to convince the 
boys of the value of the T as our 
offense. Since the varsity was using the 
single wing with great success it was 
logical that our boys were conscious 
of this offense. We did not stress de- 
fense, except to correct techniques or 
errors made, until the week before our 
first game with Illinois. Perhaps we 
spent too much time on offense and 
not enough on defense but the boys 
were convinced that we could move 
down the field. To assure them and 
ourselves we scrimmaged the freshmen 


1Proof that Michigan developed a powerful 
offense is revealed by the fact that they scor- 
ed 94 points in four games while holding their 
opponents to 13; averaged 16 first downs per 
game while tying for the Conference cham- 
a. Michigan lost one game to Ohio 
tate, 13-2, but gained revenge at Columbus 
by swamping the Buckeyes 39-0. 
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and had little trouble scoring fre- 
quently. 


We scrimmaged for at least one 
hour every day after completing the 
fundamental drills. It is our conten- 
tion that coaches who are starting 
football in this class can save much 
time and effort by scrimmaging as 
many boys as possible. Because of our 
emphasis on offense, consistent yard- 
age was made no matter what com- 
bination carried the ball. 

In regard to the problem of equip- 
ment, other schools and coaches can 
profit by our experience. The main 
difficulty is to have helmets that fit 
properly, Henry Hatch, our property 
manager, had difficulty in getting 
prompt delivery on the smaller sized 
helmets that he ordered; consequently, 
we were forced to wear varsity helmets 
that were too large. With these the 
boys were continuously subject to in- 
jury. The few boys who were fortunate 
enough to locate small helmets were 
continually changing with those scrim- 
maging, causing delay and loss of val- 
uable time. We did receive proper 
fitting headgear for all before our 
opening game. Shoulder pads were 
not much of a problem. A few of our 
linemen solved the problem by wear- 
ing a sweatshirt under the pads, mak- 


ing a nice snug fit. Unless a coach 
intends to spend money and outfit his 
ball club completely, he should not 
bother with this sport. It would be 
much better not to have a football 
team than to place one on the field 
in ill-fitting equipment. Michigan's 
team last season was’ well equipped; 
we had new helmets, jerseys, pants, 
and shoes. 

All teams should weigh in their 
personnel the day of the contest, and 
154 pounds should be the maximum. 
Coach Keen, who is in charge of var- 
sity wrestling and knows the weight 
problem thoroughly, is a strong advo- 
cate of this policy. We played our 
conference games last season without 
any weighing-in procedure. This rul- 
ing has now been changed. Both Wis- 
consin and Illinois believe in putting 
the boys on the scales before each con- 
tést. A few pounds either way means 
much in this brand of football, where- 
as in varsity competition a man can 
spot his opponent’s excess poundage 
and not be handicapped. 


Our lads haa just as much ability 
as the majority of varsity players. The 
only reason they had never participat- 
ed in varsity football was because of 
their light weight. 


Experienced men say that the way 


to pick men for this type of football 
is to look for short, squatty, compact 
candidates for linemen; tall, 

boys for ends, and fast men for the 
backfield. One of our best linemen, 
however, was a tackle who stood slight- 
ly over six feet, and the other tackle 
was crowding six feet. In my opinion 
height is not too important. Men 
should be selected according to their 
respective abilities regardless of wheth- 
er they are linemen or backs. 


In our 150-pound football we had 
very few injuries that kept men from 
playing. Some of the other Conference 
teams, however, suffered*broken collar 
bones, arms, etc. Coaches should re- 
member in this sport that the material 
will be composed of: (1) boys who 
haven’t played football for many 
years; (2) those who have never play- 
ed organized football; (3) those who 
have never played or participated in 
athletics of any kind under varsity 
competition. Because of this their 
bodies must be conditioned gradually 
to the sport or many men will suffer 
injuries. We realize that at some 
schools time was a key factor, and 
scrimmaging immediately was neces-- 
sary to find eleven men. One can 
readily see that progressive condition- 
ing with a group of this type is im- 
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PERMA-SEAL penetrates every pore in the wood and pro- 
duces a permanent, hard, durable, non-porous floor seal — 
an ideal base for markings and top coatings. Made of Tung 
Oil and Phenolic Resin, non-streaking and odorless — PERMA- 
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Approved for heavy duty durability by Maple Flooring 


lowering the total finish cost, PERMA-SEAL is the perfect in- 
expensive gym floor primer. 


Manviacturers Association 
APPLY A TOUGH DURABLE SURFACE wd PERMA-GYM-SEAL 


PERMA-GYM-SEAL, applied over PERMA-SEAL, provides the 
toughest, most durable surface known for floors. The Bakelite 
Resin and Tung Oil in PERMA-GYM-SEAL gives floors a resil- 
ient, crack-proof, non-slip, quick-stop transparent surface that 


resists rubber burns, scuffing, oils, grease, perspiration and 
most acids — even sub-zero temperatures and boiling water. 
PERMA-GYM-SEAL is easily applied and insures the finest 
possible protection for floors of wood, linoleum or cork. 


Approved by Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association 


KEEP THEM SAFE AND BEAUTIFUL uate SEIDPROOF 


SKIDPROOF transparent emulsified plastic top finish gives 
complete protection to PERMA-GYM-SEAL with a single appli- 
cation. Producing a hard, shining, non-skid, easy-to-maintain, 
durable safety surface, it protects against scuffing, wear or 
other surface damage. SKIDPROOF can be easily removed 


and reapplied in half the time usually required for gym floor 
cleaning . .. gives the appearance of a new floor seal job 
... and is ready for play in an hour. One gallon covers 2000 
square feet. Use economical SKIDPROOF for keeping floors 
slip-proof, wear-proof and beautiful. 


SKIDPROOF Is Tested And Approved By Underwriters Laboratories 
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BASEBALL 


WILL FIND 


ACE 


ACTION! 


The new edition of the Ace Ath- 
letic Manual is now off the press 
... This new manual is endorsed 
by successful trainers everywhere 
who are using bandaging meth- 
ods for the treatment of athletic 
injuries. A free copy is yours for 
the asking. Just use coupon be- 
low. 


BECTON, DICKINSON & CO. 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


TO COACHES 
AND 






Becton, Dickinson & Co., 
Department 51F 
Rutherford, N. J. 


Please send me a free of the new edition of 
the ACE ATHLETIC MANUAL. 

















perative in 150-pound football. 
From all reports and through con- 
versations with spectators we have 
found that this type of football has 
really succeeded in our area. Within 
a few years it is expected that crowds 
of 15,000 to 20,000 will be common. 
By then the Conference will have nine 
teams, better organized, with more 
publicity. One sees blocks and tackles 


New Books 


Coaching the T Formation, by For- 
rest W. England. Published by the 
Arkansas State College Press, Jones- 
boro, Arkansas. Illustrated. One hun- 
dred seventy-five pages, $3.75. 


‘This book is not concerned with 
general coaching problems but only 
with matter pertaining to T forma- 
tion coaching. Each chapter concerns 
itself with a basic problem vital to T 
formation coaching. 

There are 134 diagrams which illus- 
trate 115 plays and also several photo- 
graphs. The plays are classified so that 
similar ones appear together. A par- 
tial list of the contents follows: Offen- 
sive Line Play of the T Formation, 
Offensive Backfield Play for the T 
Formation, Meeting Changing De- 
fenses, Running the Ends from the T, 
Defense Against the T, Your T For- 
mation Off-Tackle Offense, Your T 
Formation Inside Tackle Offense, 
Your T Formation Offense Up the 
Middle, Quarterback Strategy for the 
T 


Forrest England writes from thir- 
teen years of coaching experience, sev- 
en of which have been with the T. 
The book will be off the press August 
15. We like especially the fact that the 
book deals with just its chosen sub- 
ject and doesn’t waste time or space 
in reminiscing or training. This is 
undoubtedly the book of the year on 
football’s most popular offense. 


Physiology of Exercise, by Laurence 
E. Morehouse and Agustus T. Miller, 
Jr. Published by the C. V. Mosby 
Company, St. Louis. Three hundred 
fifty-three pages, $4.75. 

In the authors’ own words this 
book was written because they believe 
that “the physical potentialities of 
the human body are best revealed by 
an analysis of the manner in which 
they meet the exacting requirements 
of exercise.” 

All phases of physiology are con- 
sidered from the standpoint of stren- 
uous exercise. Such topics as the 
metabolism of muscle, oxygen re- 
quirements, the heart, the circulation, 
pulmonary ventilation, carbon diox- 





made just as hard as, if not harder 
than, in any varsity game. Perhaps 
the reason for this is the evenness of 
weight. Nobody has to hold back. 

At Michigan we feel that 150-pound 
football is here to stay. The spectators 
enjoy it, and this may be another step 
forward in an attempt to provide ath- 
letic competition for a larger group 
of students. 


and Films 


ide transport and acid-base balance, 
as well as many others are analyzed 
under the stress of heavy exercise. 

Considerable use was made of the 
fatigue laboratory in arriving at the 
facts presented. This is a laboratory 
where volunteers engage in many 
forms of heavy exercise and then be- 
come the subjects of various tests. 
These include analyzing blood 
samples, measuring the amount of 
perspiration, determining oxygen re- 
quirements, .studying heart action, 
and many others. 

Charts showing the caloric expen- 
diture in numerous activities from 
sleeping to running as well as graphs 
showing heart rate and oxygen ex- 
penditure under various work loads 
are given. 


The M Book of Athletics, Volumes I 
and II, by John Wendell Bailey. Vol- 
ume I, 304 pages, $3.50. Volume I], 
347 Pages, $5.00. The Set, $6.00. Pub- 
lished by John Wendell Bailey, 27 
Willway Road, Richmond, Va. 


These books trace the origin, de- 
velopment and history of varsity 
teams in all sports at Mississippi State 
College from 1880 to June, 1947. Vol- 
ume I covers the period 1880-1930 
and tells of the beginnings of each 
sport as it was started at the old A 
and M college. 

Volume II covers the period 1930- 
1947. It begins with a thumbnail 
sketch of the college and then picks 
up sports in the fall of 1930 and con- 
tinues through June, 1947. This vol- 
ume contains the summaries and sta- 
tistics on the various sports and al- 
so has a chapter on the band, cheer 
leaders and student managers. 

The statistics include data on every 
athletic contest in which the varsity 
teams have participated with dates, 
places, scores, names of all team mem- 
bers, their positions, etc. 


New Films 


Around the Diamond, co-sponsored 
by Wilson and the Pacific Coast 
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league. Produced by Harry G. Bur- 
rell. Available at Wilson offices in 
June. 

This new instructional baseball film 
has the various phases of the game 
taught and illustrated by famous play- 
ers. It was made at the spring training 
camps of the member teams of the 
league. The eight managers of the 
league each taught a different position 
or phase of baseball. Some of these 
handled the demonstration of how-to- 
do-it personally, while others directed 
star members of their teams on how 
to illustrate each point. 

Managers included in making the 
picture were Frank (Lefty) O’Doul 
of San Francisco, Casey Stengel of 
Oakland, Jo-Jo White of Seattle, Jim 
Turner of Portland, Bill Kelley of 
Los Angeles, Jimmy Dykes of Holly- 
wood, Joe Orengo of Sacramento and 
Jim (Ripper) Collins of San Diego. 

Hitting is covered thoroughly with 
O’Doul, one of the greatest in the his- 
tory of the game, teaching left-handed 
batting and Kelley dwelling on the 
fine points of hitting from the other 
side. 

Pitching is a familiar subject for 
Turner, the veteran big leaguer, and 
he calls on another familiar name to 
hurling, —Tommy Bridges, to make 
the subject even more complete. 

Base running is demonstrated by 
White, the former Detroit Tiger fleet- 
foot. He touches on all of the intri- 
cacies of running the bases, including 
every recommended form of sliding. 

Casey Stengel has the job of com- 
bining the catching and the outfield- 
ing. Billy Raimondi demonstrates the 
catching, as directed by Casey, and the 
outfielding is illustrated by such play- 
ers as Vince DiMaggio, Lloyd Chris- 
topher and Brooks Holder. 

Each of the infield positions is 
handled by a specialist. Jim Collins 
illustrates first base techniques, Jim- 
my Dykes handles third base, Joe 
Orengo has shortstop and Alex Kam- 
porous illustrates second base tech- 
niques. 
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White—full fash 
ioned first quality— 
bed yarn. School 
Name & Emblem— 
any color in Vel- 
verette . .$8.40 doz. 
Painted 
lettering 8.00 doz. 
small-medi 
IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


THE GREENE COMPANY 


175 Fifth Avenue New York 21, N. Y. 





Championship Material for Winning Teams! 
Kahnfast No. 5280 


COTTON BACK 


A sturdy, show-off fabric 
that can take it and give it, 
too! Brilliant athletic colors 
that finish the season looking like new! 
When you place your next 

order for uniforms, remember No. 5280, 
the famous Cotton Back Satin 

with the nation-wide reputation 

for style and stamina. 













ARTHUR KAHN CO., Inc. 
444 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 








COACHING THE, T FORMATION 


Forrest W. “Frosty” England 
Head Football Coach, Arkansas State College 


WILL BE OFF THE PRESS AUGUST 15 


Just what you have been waiting for, a thorough book on the T from A to Z. All 
styles and philosophies of the T are dealt with in a detailed manner. 


This book is not just another collection of plays. However, it does include 134 diagrams 
and 115 successful plays. 


If you’re interested in information about other offenses don’t buy this book. It is 
just solid T. 


Among its fourteen interesting chapters are the answers to those questions most fre- 
quently on coaches’ lips today. How to meet changing defenses, defense against the 
T, how to teach downfield blocking, deception, line play, backfield play, etc. 


There is no space wasted with training, reminiscing and scouting. 


Your coaching library would be without THE BOOK concerning THE MATERIAL most 
coaches are most interested in today, if you fail to get your copy. 


The author is one of the country’s leading exponents of the T. 


He has thirteen years of experience, the last seven of which have been with the T 
exclusively. In the, past six years his T teams have lost eleven out of fifty-four games. 
He has been one of the heaviest contributors to T literature. Many of his articles 
have appeared in this periodical. 


€ PRICE 1S $3.75. IF ORDERED BEFORE AUGUST 1, PRICE IS $3.25 3 
Send cash, check or money order to 


ARKANSAS STATE COLLEGE PRESS 
Box 36, State College, Jonesboro, Ark. 
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Bleacher and Grandstand orders on file still constitute a large backlog and we 
are sorry that we cannot give the prompt shipment many customers desire, al- 
though we are proud of this continued popularity of our products as we enter 
our 54th business year. There is yet time, and a place on our schedule, for 
many more to be served during the present year if orders are placed promptly, 
but it does appear that those who wait until Fall may not receive additional 
seating needed for football. 


LEAVITT CORPORATION 


(Est. 1895) 


Urbana, Illinois 














SUMMER COACHING SCHOOL 


July 26-30 Inclusive 


featuring 
LYNN AMORY “Slats” 
WALDORF GILL 
University of California Oregon State College 


At Montana State University 
Missoula, Mont. 
Tuition: $10 for both courses 
Room Reservations to July 15 


Write to: 
Trout fishing, hiking, horseback Douglas A. Fessenden 
riding, outdoor recreation in Director of Athletics 


Montana State University 


the heart of the cool Rockies 
Missoula, Montana 

















BINDERS for those 


Who Save Their Athletic Journals 
Specially prepared for the Athletic Journal, these binders hold an 
entire volume. You will always have the Journal in good condition 
when you need it for reference. 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
6858 Glenwood Ave. 
Chicago 26, Ill. 





PRICE 
35 CENTS EACH 


3 FOR $1.00 

















Ball Possession 
In Basketball 


(Continued from page 26) 


ference in the final score was relatively 
great, but even in these instances its role 
could hardly be considered significant, for 
the differences in ball possession time were 
not great. The lack of relationship be- 
tween ball possession time and team scor- 
ing ability bears out the view that the 
team taking many chances at the basket, 
although risking loss of the ball, never- 
theless enhances its chances of scoring 
through this very risk, and that the team 
which freezes the ball, thus withholding 
scoring opportunities from its opponent, 
likewise withholds these same opportuni- 
ties from itself. 

The results of this study do not mean 
to imply that coaches should spend less 
time and effort upon ball handling and 
passing, but rather to point out that col- 
lege basketball has reached the stage, at 
least among the better teams, where fac- 
tors other than the ones considered in this 
study would seem to be of greater im- 
portance in terms of building a winning 
team. 


The writers wish to acknowledge the help 
given by Weston Page, Graduate Assistant, 
in securing the data reported in this study. 


This article is one of a series of studies 
carried on through the courtesy of the 
Boston Garden-Arena Association. 


Six-Man Football 
Offense 


(Continued from page 13) 


ball from the quarterback and gives 
it to the right half who goes around 
left end with the quarterback lead- 
ing the interference. 

These plays may be worked to the 
right or the left by reversing the 
assignments. 

A few final suggestions: It is better 
to have a few plays that work than 
many that may misfire because play- 
ers do not know their assignments. 
Plays worked in sequence have a 
better chance of success than those 
tried in a haphazard fashion. The 
best plays should be saved for a 
possible score. The element of speed 
should be stressed as six-man is the 
game for fast players. 

Boys should be in condition be- 
fore they are scrimmaged or put in 
a game. In this way injuries and 
criticism of a coach and the game may 
be avoided. Special precautions early 
in the season, when the boys are not 
fully conditioned, will reduce injuries 
that are not apt to occur when boys 
are in playing condition. 
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The Intramural 
Golf Tournaments 


(Continued from page 14) 

from schools located in the larger cities where golf 
courses are available. In many of the smaller cities, 
however, the country clubs co-operated with the 
schools as indicated by a letter from a secretary- 
manager of a Montana country club who writes, 
“Our club has adopted the school program for 
golf.” 

A member of a state association writes, “I have 
championed an effort to have golf included as a 
state association sponsored activity on a state-wide 
plan. This will give great impetus to golf for high 
school boys.” 

From a state department of education comes the 
communication, “Your announcement was receiv- 
ed and is a commendable project. Perhaps we may 
be of service to you.” 

Another letter speaks for itself. “A thousand 
thanks for all the help you afforded us in getting 
our first intramural golf tournament under way. 
Fifty-five players have entered and have been as- 
signed to two divisions after turning in their 
qualifying scores.” 

“I think your tournament will aid us a great 
deal in stirring up interests in golf. You would 
think down here where we play golf twelve months 
of the year that we would be swamped with golf- 
ers, but it is not true.” 

“Your program will lead to an interscholastic 
program equal to all spring sports.” 

And so on and on, the letters we have received 
would indicate that much interest has been aroused 
this first year. Many schools have had to have two 
tournaments, one for the high qualifiers and one 
for novices. 

The first year was a success. Another sport was 
emphasized in many school programs for the first 
time. 

Make your plans now for fall and spring tourna- 
ments next year. 
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Athletes discover that 
PRO-CAP is less irritating 


“In the past, some of our best athletes have been benched because of 





skin irritation caused by the continuous use of athletic tape. If these 
men were strapped, we had to place bandage under the adhesive, 
and that caused the loss of a lot of the support we desired. PRO-CAP 
practically eliminates this problem of skin irritation. That is why we 
have adopted PRO-CAP generally for use in athletic strapping.” 


— Trainer of a large university 


(Name on request.) 


THE NEW TAPE THAT CONTAINS EATTY ACID SALTS 


Seamless PRO-CAP is the only Athletic Tape that contains zinc propionate 
and zinc caprylate—normal components of human sweat which minimize 
bacterial growth. It is the least irritating of any athletic tape on the market. 
It adheres instantly and stays put—without creeping or curling at the 
edges. With PRO-CAP, trainers can do a continuous and effective job of 
strapping, to keep players in top condition. Yet PRO-CAP costs no more 
than ordinary athletic tapes! Sold through Sporting Goods Dealers. Write 
today for illustrated brochure. 


FINEST QUALITY SINCE 1877 
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» The kind of care your athletic equipment receives between seasons, and especially during 
the summer months ...can do much to shorten or to lengthen the life of your equipment. 


Before closing time . . . make sure that it is being protected against the ravages of moths, 
mice and mildew. Whatever protective steps you take will pay you dividends in the form 
of money saved on equipment replacements. 

The very best advice we can offer you is that you have your 


equipment packed up and shipped to the Oldest and Largest 
business of its kind in the U. S. A. — where it will receive 


expert attention. 
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